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Features with a Foreign Flavor 
—in March 


A Motuer or THE StreAM: The queer - 


wild life of that strange continent, Australia, 
has given to the pen of Samuei Scoville, Jr., 
another thrilling story for AmMericAN Giri 
readers. The duckbill, an amazing furry 
animal with a duck’s bill and web feet, is for 
all its strangeness an appealing creature, 
obeying a universal instinct in protecting its 
young against an ancient enemy. 


Pirates: Chinese pirates—the vast 
Pacific—a plucky Chinese Girl Scout. These 
are the elements compounding a true pirate 
story of today. 


Lucy’s Vautant Day: Ugly danger lay 
in wait for Lucy in the sparkling semi-tropi- 
cal blue waters. But Lucy was stout of 
heart—and a strong swimmer. Read this 
story by Muna Lee in March. 


Brock Printinc: A craft of old Japan 
brought up to date for girls of today, with 
full instructions and designs for application 
to the decorations of your own room. 


Camp Cooxinc 1n Encianp: You will 
smack your lips over those recipes and direc- 
v10Ns. 


Our Picture Spreap: The Prince of 
Wales with African Girl Guides; an ancient 
castle that housed a rally. The story of Girl 
Scouting ‘round the world told in our March 
pictures. 


Post Carps: In Hungary the Girl Scouts 
send messages to each other on charming 
little post cards, which we will reproduce in 
March, together with heart warming greet- 
ings from the Hungarian Girl Scouts. 


Hawa or HaussaLaAnp: “Hawa was a 
little Nigerian girl. She lived in a walled 
town with broad streets and open spaces 
with little ponds of water where lilies grew, 
and where the long-legged ibis stood all day.” 
Thus Erick Berry recounts a story that 
she has illustrated herself, of a young 
African girl. 


Take a Trip Around the World 


in our 


Visit the girls of other lands 
with us. In March you will find 
stories about them, pictures of 
them, the games they play, the 
tempting dishes they cook, the way 
they camp and live. Fancy a rally 
in an age-old castle, or camp laun- 
dry in Siberia! But read this page. 





Clarice Detzer Writes of 
Golden Goblets 


What if the walls of the castle were high 
and the gates double barred? This Solomon, 
the thiet, walked through stone walls as 
though they were fog. The lovely golden 
goblets were in danger—those goblets that 
were the heritage not alone of the ancient 
chateau on the hill and of Monsieur the Mar- 
quis, but of all the villagers, and especially of 
little Julie in her father’s inn. Read how her 
cow, Rozette, leads Julie into an adventure 
on a dark, wild night, in which the goblets 
were menaced. 


Pigeon English and Poor 
Clothes 


Mimi said “beeg™ instead of big and 
“leetle” instead of “little.” And so her 
snobbish classmates sneered. But Mimi's 
tunic, truly a magic robe, clothes her in the 
romance of Mediaeval Italy and reveals her 
to her doubting classmates as the lovely and 
talented girl she is, and the inheritor of a 
romantic past. Read what else the tunic 
brings to Mimi in the story of that name by 
Katherine Dunlap Cather in March. 


“The American Girl” is the magazine for all girls. Tell your friends about it. 





Hazel Rawson Cades 
—an Autobiography 


“IT never did anything really interesting,” 
says Hazel Rawson Cades about herself, 
“till I started writing for girls. 

“Of course I was born—up ina little town 
in Vermont, where hills are all mixed up with 
the landscape, and it’s dreadfully cold most 
of the year. I wore red hair ribbons and pina- 
fores, was quite fat, hated arithmetic. After 
a while I went to Maine to live and exchang- 
ed hills for fogs, both of which I still adore. 

‘Meantime I grew up and went off to col- 
lege, still hating arithmetic but gradually 
getting thinner and, of course, outgrowing 
red hair ribbons. It was at Mt. Holyoke 
that, like most other girls, I decided I'd like 
to write. I spent most oi my college years 
trying to, and doing very badly. But no- 
body told me it was as bad as it was, so | 
kept right on. 

“And after I got through college, I came 
down to New York and worked in a publish- 
ing house for twelve dollars a week. I still 
wanted to write, but I spent my time mostly 
putting in commas and taking out periods in 
text books. 

“Finally they started me on arithmetic 
books and I couldn't stand that. So I went 
over to the Woman's 
Home Companion 
and asked them if 
they didn’t have a 
iob for me. 

“They said, ‘Do 
you know anything 
about fashions?” and 
I said, “No, but I'd 
like the job, and 
somehow or other I 
got it. 

“That was along #azet Rawson Cades 
time ago and since 
then I’ve beenlearning about fashions and good 
grooming and good looks and telling people 
what I've learned. But as I said to you, I 
never did- anything really interesting (to 
myself, I mean) till I started writing for girls. 
That's what I like to do best. For girls, I've 
discovered, want to know things. And | 
want to know things too. So I'm always 
hoping that they get as much fun out of 
reading my articles as I get out of writing 
them. And that’s what makes it interesting.” 
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Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that 

this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N. W., 
' Washington, D. C. 


~~. 











serve to the end that 
the maximum service 
may be obtained. The 
Girl Scout department 
is usually in charge of 
one familiar with 
equipment needs and 
well informed general- 
ly on camping, sports 
and all other out-of- 
door activities. 


Lest you forget—may 
we remind you that 
they are an important 
part of our official 
family, and as such 
worthy of your recog- 
nition and patronage. 


Get acquainted with 
the official equipment 
store nearest you—let 
them help you ina good 
many ways, as they 
are only too glad to do. 


Turn about is fair 
play. Thank you. 


























for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beautiful 
store is official headquar- 
ters for the Girl Scouts in 
Cincinnati. All your 
official requirements very 
readily pe os care of on 
the second floor of Cincin- 
nati’s Greatest Sporting | 
Goods Store. 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Company 
130-135 East Sixth Street 











heeldar Sauk 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEW YORK 














Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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You will always look well-dressed 


in a 


MAN O’WAR 
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CAMELIA SABIE, Olympic Hurdle Champion, wearing The Man O"War Middy 


NA Te AY 


MIDDY 


¥ 
I 


The sloped sides make it fit 


-* school, gym or camp the Man O’War 
Middy has become the favorite with Girl 
Scouts. It is well tailored and smart. You can 
always tell when a girl is wearing a Man O’War 
because it fits so trimly over the hips. There 
is no need to pin in the sides for this middy 
has been created especially for the American 
school girl by skilled designers. Stout girls 
look slimmer, slim girls look trimmer in a 
middy like this. 


The manufacturers of the Man O'War Middy 
are specialists in outfitting American Girls for 
gym, school and camp. You will find all Man 
O’War togs as distinctive as the famous Man 
O’War Middy. There are knickers, bloomers, 
os suits, blouses, running trunks, tunics, sport 
shirts, in fact everything that active girls could 
wish for in their out-of-door pursuits. 


Best of all Man O’War togs are inexpensive. 
The middy illustrated at the left, for instance, 
is a garment of real quality, but the price is 
only $1.50. It is made of extra quality Super- 
White Jean with a roomy pocket, convenient tie 
loop and box pleated cuffs on sleeves. Ask for 
the Man O’War (A-11). 


If there is no store in your town handling the 
Man O'War Middy, write the manufacturers 
and they will see that you are supplied. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








This label is a guarantee of quality—Look for it 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 
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HERE is just one thing which 

could make me happier about be- 
ing your editor—and that is to have 
every one of you come in to see me. 
Yes, I have said that before, I know. 
But I imagine I shall keep right on say- 
ing it, because I do wish it so much. 
Meanwhile, I am constantly grateful to 
the persons who, away back in other 
generations, invented writing and pa- 
per and steam engines and postage- 
stamps and the post-office! Because 
they all helped in bringing your letters to 
me today. 

There is a special question on which 
I need your opinion this month. You 
have written me about the kinds of sto- 
ries you like best and the athletic pages 
and the good looks ideas and the other 
things which we are going to put in the 
magazine from now on. But so far as I 
know only one or two of you have told 
me which covers you prefer. Won't you 
do it? For instance, which has been fa- 
vorite in the past few months? Our 
Christmas cover, with the rosy-cheeked 
Christmas present girl? Or our sports 
girl and her friend on our January is- 
sue? How do you like our puppies this 
month ? 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, our Na- 
tional President, and I need your help, 
too, with an idea which she has sug- 
gested for our covers and which we are 
already carrying out for you. One day 
she wrote me asking how it would be to 
have on our covers pictures of girls in 
various parts of the country—a moun- 
tain girl for the girls who live near the 
mountains, a sailor girl for the girls who 
live near the sea, and so on. The girls 


Along the Editor's Trail 


on our AMERICAN Girt Editorial Board 
thought that such a splendid idea that we 
already have our mountain girl. (My 
telling you that won’t spoil the surprise 
for you, when the cover comes, because 
you can’t possibly guess what the girl in 
the picture is doing!) And the artist is 
now busily painting on our sailor girl. 
But what other girls shall we have? 
What parts of the country shall we 
have them come from? I do wish you 
would write and tell me. For you are 
my Assistant Editors and I need your 


ideas. 


Yes, They Arrived 


I mustn’t forget to thank you for all 
the jokes you are sending me. I need 
still more—did anyone ever get enough 
jokes? And remember that to every girl 
whose joke is published in our “Fun- 
niest Joke” division, we shall award a 
book. 

And the plans for the girls’ room in 
our Little House in Washington! Yes, 
they arrived, too, in plenty of time to 
enter the contest of which Mrs. Hoover 
is Chairman Judge. You remember 
about the Girls’ Room Contest, don’t 
you? It was for the best suggestions on 
refurnishing the girls’ room in the Lit- 
tle House, with the room actually to be 
furnished in accordance with the win- 
ning suggestions. I wish you could have 
seen the plans, including the wooden 
model sent by Troop Five, in Hamilton, 
Ohio, with the cunningest furniture and 
rugs and curtains, all in miniature, even 





a window box! Watch for the an- 
nouncement of the successful plan. I 
would tell you about it now only the 
judges say they simply must have more 


time to consider. 


Do You Wish a Larger 
Magazine? 


Goodness! What is a poor editor to 
do? One girl writes: “Last month’s 
issue was the best ever—more stories. 
Can’t you put in still more?” And the 
very next girl says: “I want more sto- 
ries, too, but I don’t want you to leave 
out a single page telling about what 
other girls are doing.” And there you 
are! With only just so many pages in 
the magazine, how, oh! how can there 
be more stories and everything else at 
the same time? The only possible an- 
swer is—a larger magazine. Here, too, 
you can be a real Assistant. To THE 
AMERICAN GiRL has come a young man 
who is going to help us have a larger 
magazine. His name is Mr. William 
Chew and we shall call him our “Cir- 
culation Manager,” which means he is in- 
terested in getting as many subscriptions 
for our magazine as we can possibly 
have—and so give you the larger maga- 
zine. Watch for his special plans for you 
—because he will not ask for your help 
without rewarding you. Next month’s 
AMERICAN Girt will tell you more 
about these plans. Meanwhile, join the 
Earn-Your-Own Club and start help- 
ing him at once. 
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I will make you 


brooches and toys for your delight 
Of bird-fong at morning and ftar-fhine at night. 
I will make a palace fit for you and me, 





Of green days in forefts 
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“Please publish more of Mrs. 
Seaman's mystery stories,” you 
wrote. So here is her latest, . 
written especially for our mag- _-fES 
azine, a new serzal, / le 
bringing you many se 4 
hours of suspense 












Illustrations by 
Harrison McCreary 
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demanded Mariette 


The River Acres Riddle 


ORITA dropped a By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 200d or bad, if only we could 

knife that morning as get a change from this monot- 

she was wiping the CHAPTER I ony,” she ended. “Deliver me 

: dishes. It landed on its point, from life on a farm off from 
: stuck there upright in the The Paper on the Fence Post civilization, anyway!” 

wooden flcor and remained in “Them’s dangerous words!” 

E that position, quivering. Dish towel activities paused. muttered Mrs. Rohrback. “I hope you don’t live to re- 


going to happen—perhaps not so pleasant, either!’ ing to think what would be the most attractive way of 

“Well, I wouldn’t be sorry if something did!’ laughed spending the morning. 
Z Dorita, plucking out the knife and rinsing it in the dishpan. “Let’s take the canoe and go out on the river,” suggested 
“It would be a relief to have anything happen—good or Mariette. “It’s so mild today. And we might see if there’s 
bad—around here. Nothing ever does. It’s deadly!” any mountain laurel blcoming over on Sherman’s Bluff.” 
) “What are you complaining about now?” called in Mari- “Oh, I’m sick of the river,” snapped Dorita perversely. 


“I can’t make a particle‘of 
sense out of it, can you? 


‘“Something’s going to happen, I tell you,” prophesied gret em. Here, I'll finish up now and get to me ironing. 
Mrs. Rohrback, the woman who came in every day to help. Ycu two go out and enjoy the fine weather. It’s good to 
She was washing the dishes and surveyed the knife with see the sunshine after all the rain we’ve had.” She shooed 
an apprehensive stare. ‘“That’s always a sign something’s them both out of the kitchen and they wandered off, try- 


ette from the adjoining room, where she was sprinkling ‘“Let’s take the Ford and drive down to the village and see 


; clothes. ‘You've done a lot of complaining lately, Dorita.” if there’s any mail and look at the new spring dresses in 


” 


Dorita explained. “I said I'd like to see anything happen, Burnett’s window. 


‘ 
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Mariette laughed. ‘Grandpa said we couldn’t use the 
Ford for a week, after we broke the fender, the other day. 
Have you forgotten?” 

“No, but he prcbably has,” rejoined Dorita. “He gets 
more forgetful every day. Do you know I found him this 
morning hunting all around for his pet copy of Horace—and 
there it was right in his hand while he was poking about! 
Can you beat it?” 

“Poor Grandpa!” murmured the more sympathetic Mari- 
ette. “I’mso sorry for him. All his interest’s in his Latin 
poets and the new translation he’s making of Horace’s Odes. 
I don’t see what he wants to keep this lonely old farm for 
when he hasn’t a bit of interest in it and only lives here 
because there’s no place else to go.” 

“T wish he’d sell it,” declared Dorita. ‘Then we could 
move away to the city—or somewhere where it’s human. 
And we could go to a good high school and finish up our 
education and have some nice friends and si 

“You know what Daddy told us before he—died,” 
countered Mariette quietly. ‘He said this farm belonged 
to Grandpa’s ancestors as far back as the Revolution, and 
he loved it beyond any description and nothing ever would 
induce him to part with it.” 

“But it’s all gone to waste,” mourned Dorita. ‘Three- 
quarters of it is weeds and scrub-growth, and we haven’t 
any money and can’t do anything. What earthly good 
is it?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about that now!” cried Mariette. 
“We have chewed that over till it’s threadbare. Come out 
in the canoe. It'll do you good to paddle a bit and let off 
steam that way.” 

So Dorita was overborne and they emerged on the lawn 
that sloped down to the river, after securing their paddles 
from the corner of the veranda. It was a heavenly spring 
morning. ‘The sky was turquoise, the river sapphire. Dog- 
wood blossoms nestled mistily among the still bare branches 
of the woods, dark velvety green of cedars formed back- 











a 


PaO SS eee” 
River Acres 


grounds for the ethereal lighter green of birch and willow. 
Robins and catbirds were madly chorusing. River Acres, 
the old white farmhouse with the green shutters, shabby 
but dignified, presided over the river at one end of the 
bridge that connected with the opposite shore. 

“T love the place when it’s like this,” sighed Mariette, 
as they picked their way, single-file, down the path to the 
river’s edge. 

“I don’t,” declared Dorita. “Nothing makes up to me 
for what we’re missing. ‘I’m sixteen and you’re more than 
seventeen and we haven’t Hullo! what’s that?’ And 
she pointed to a fence post across the meadow on the side 
toward the public road. 

“Looks like a sheet of paper—or something—fastened to 
the post,” commented Mariette. “Let’s go over and have 
a look at it.” They left the path and brushed through the 
last year’s brown weeds of the meadow, heedless of the dew 
that was wetting their feet and dampening their skirts. 
They almost ran in their eagerness to see what this curiosity 
might be. 

“Well, I never!” commented Mariette, when they had 
reached the spot and stared at the decoration on the fence 
post a moment. “That wasn’t there last night. Where do 
you suppose it came from?” 

“But what is it?” gasped Dorita. “I never saw any- 
thing so peculiar. And why should it be just here?” 

It was fastened to the post, slightly to one side, and not 
directly facing the road—merely a half-sheet of gray letter 
paper, secured onthe four sides by as many thumb-tacks. 
On it was some scrawled writing in ink—the writing very 
much blurred as by exposure to rain. There were three 
lines of the writing, which appeared to read as follows: 

3d W T from B 
10 f W 
DH 

“T can’t make a particle of sense out of it, can you?” de- 

manded Mariette, after they had surveyed it anew. 
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“Well, anyhow, it hasn’t any right to be here—on our 
fence post,” declared Dorita. “And I’m getting all wet 
from the heavy dew on these weeds. Let’s unfasten it and 
take it with us out in the canoe and puzzle over it there.” 
Suiting action to word, she pried out the thumb-tacks, and, 
gingerly holding the paper between two fingers, tramped 
back to the canoe through the wet weeds, followed by the 
bewildered Mariette. 

“Let’s paddle up to Culver’s Cove and sit there in the 
sun and talk it over,” suggested Mariette when they had 
dragged the canoe into the water and were aiming for the 
middle of the river. “The wind’s strong out in the middle 
and it will take some stiff paddling. We won’t be able to 
talk till we’re where it’s quiet.” 

With a skill born only of long practice, they guided the 
frail craft through a choppy river and came to rest at length 
in a charming, leafy littke cove, warm and sunny, yet shel- 
tered from the wind that was whipping the river outside. 
Running the canoe up on a sandy strip of beach, they climbed 
out and sat on a big, fallen tree trunk and bent together 
over the curious piece of paper. More than ever did it seem 
a complete mystery. 

“Can it be a joke that someone’s trying to play on us?” 
queried Mariette. “It would be just like Dick Haydon 
to do some crazy stunt like that.” 

“It isn’t April Fool time,” objected Dorita. ‘“That’s 
long past. And Dick has been away in Trenton for two 
days. So he’s out of it. And I don’t think anyone else in 
town would dream of such a thing.” Which argument 
seemed to settle that explanation. 

“But what can it mean?” cried Mariette again. “It 
must mean something!” 

“It’s useless to try to think what it means—just yet,” 
announced Dorita sagely. “It’s nothing but a jumble of 
letters, small and capital, and some figures and one word— 
‘from.’ What I’m thinking of now is when it could have 
been put there. It certainly wasn’t there last evening be- 
fore dark or we'd have seen it. It must have been some 
time during the night. And if e 

“Wait a minute!” interrupted Mariette. “I have an 
idea. The writing’s all blurred with rain. You can see 
that easily. Well, it stopped raining before four o'clock this 
morning because I happened to be awake and saw the moon 
shining. Heard the clock strike just then, so I knew the 
time. If this thing had been put up after that, it wouldn’t 
be rainsoaked. And it wasn’t up there at ten last evening, 
because I went out to hunt up Whitefoot. I heard her 
mewing and mewing and finally I found her half-way up 
the tree that’s right near the post this thing was on. Had 
to pull her down by main force. I suppose some dog had 
frightened her. Well, 
I had the electric torch 
with me and I flashed 
it all around that spot 
and I’m just certain 
I’d have noticed it if 
this had been ‘pinned 
on that post then. So 
it must have been done 
sometime between half- 
past ten and four this 





morning.” 
Suddenly Dorita also 
had an_ inspiration. 


“Oh, wait!” she cried. 
“IT remember some- 
thing, too. You know, 
my room faces toward 
the road and right 
where that post is. Now, 
don’t think I’m making 
this up out of whole 


Mariette 





cloth. I just remember 
it, for I was too sleepy 
to think anything about 
it when it happened— 
or since—till this affair 
came up. But sometime 
last night, I . haven’t 
the least idea what 
time it was, though—I 
was wakened by a 
bright light shining 
right into my eyes. I 
couldn’t imagine what 
it was for a minute till 
I realized it was the 
lights of a car standing 
at that turn of the road 
by the house. The 
lights of cars always 
flash in that window as 
they go by, but this one 
was evidently from a 
car that was standing 
still. I remember thinking it was sort of queer for a car 
to be standing there at that time of night and I’d almost 
made up my mind to get up and look out of the window, 
when the light disappeared and I heard a car chugging 
away across the bridge. Then I went to sleep and forgot 
all about it. But that must have been when it hap- 
pened.” 

Mariette suddenly sprang up and seized her sister’s arm. 
“Come right straight back to the house!” she commanded. 
“It’s early yet and there hasn’t much passed on the road. 
There never is much on that road anyway. Most cars go 
over the lower bridge. 1 want to lcok for something.” 

“What do you want to look for?” demanded Dorita 
breathlessly as they pushed off the canoe and slipped into the 
channel. 

“Never mind—just get busy paddling. I'll tell you if 
I see it.” And in another moment they were both tremen- 
dously cccupied in keeping a straight course and making 
progress, for the wind had whipped round to the east and 
was blowing viciously, as is its frequent habit in the spring. 
It took them three-quarters of an hour to make their own 
landing. 

Once the canoe was pulled up, however, they let no grass 
grow under their heels. And having raced across the 
meadow to the fence post in question, Mariette proceeded 
to examine the road and the ground all about it. 

“Just as I thought!” she muttered. “Here are the wheel 
tracks of the car where it drew in from the road and 
stopped and P 

“How do you know it wasn’t the milkman?” queried 
Dorita. 

“Because the milkman drives a Ford and those ruts 
were never made by Ford tires. It was a heavy car. And 
here—right near the post—is the print of a foot! It’s the 
only one and it’s deep because, I suppose, the sand was soft 
right here. The rest were all washed away by the rain. 
It’s a man’s foot. You can tell by the heavy heel.” 

Dorita stared at her sister in amazement. Finally she 
burst out: “My, but some detective bureau is losing a won- 
derful Sherlock Holmes in not having you! “However did 
you think of it all?” 

“You thought of as much as I did,” retorted Mariette. 
“But still we haven’t the faintest idea what it’s all about. 
We've just got to find out.” 

Dorita suddenly sank down on the damp ground and 
chuckled scftly: “And I declared this morning that noth- 
ing ever happens around here! Maybe Mrs. Rohrback was 
right about the knife after all!” 

(Continued on page 33) 


















HE white, 
glistening 
pack of 


snow, more than 

ankle deep, about 

the small, isolated 

settlement of 

Maybrook was 

not only a pleas- 

ure to the eye— 

it was a promise 

of safety. Even 

in those furious 

fighting years of 

the Revolution it 

was rarely that 

the red men tock 

the warpath in 

winter. If the 
mild, clear weath- 

er, which had 

lengthened = au- 

tumn into De- 

cember, had still 

continued, May- 

brook would have ° 
been in grave 

peril, because its 

defenders were 

short of powder. 

Fortunately 

George Rogers 

Clark had recent- 

ly arrived in Kentucky with a boatload and had left a 
large supply at Boonesborough, the depot for the surround- 
ing settlements. But until the snow fell, Maybrook had 
not dared to send out men to fetch their share. If the 
Indians came down, every man would be needed at the 
fort to wield a tomahawk even if he could no longer fire 
his rifle. Also, a small party out in the open on its way 
to or from the depot would almost certainly perish if 
Indians were about. There was no cover in a forest 
stripped of its leaves. 

The third morning of the snowfall had seen half a dozen 
men on their way to Boonesborough. Simon Kenton, a 
huge man, almost a giant, and only less famous than Daniel 
Boone himself as a scout and warrior of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground, led the party. As he went out at the 
fort gate he had called Becky Landers to him: 

“Naow, Becky,” jovially, “I’m leavin’ Maybrook in 
yer cyare. Don’t seem likely Injuns ‘ll come whoopin’ 
through this snow; but they mout. I’m caountin’ on yer, 
gal, to stand ’em off!” 

“T sure will,” was her laughing answer. 

Like the other Maybrook men, Kenton was proud of 
Becky Landers. He often said, “That gal’s twins, I tel 
yer! She kin do all a woman’s jobs raoun’ the haouse, 
like spinnin’ and weavin’ an’ cookin’ an’ washin’ an’ tellin’ 
yarns to amuse the young uns. An’ she’s a fust class man, 
too. She’s a good shot, she’s got a sharp eye for things a 
scaout oughter notice, an’ she can trail game right smart. 
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Becky spun round to face the greenish, glittering eyes of the treacherous De Quindre 


Becky's Ball Game 


Again Becky Landers, daring pioneer girl, meets 
a dangerous situation and matches wits against 
a clever, unscrupulous enemy 


By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Illustrations by William Fisher 


Only thing Becky 
never learned as 
good as a boy is 
haow to throw a 
tomahawk. She 
throws likea gal.” 
At this point he 
would chuckle in 
delighted —_remi- 
niscence and make 
a grotesque imi- 
tation of Becky’s 
gesture. ‘An’, of 
course, she ain’t 
thar when it 
comes to rough 
an’ tumble fight- 
in’, wrastlin’ an’ 
sech. But she kin 
mimic a fawn an’ 
a turkey an’ a 
wolf abaout as 
good as any In- 
jun. ! 






Yes, sir! 
That gal’s the 
smartest brace o’ 
twinsin OD Kain- 
tuck.” 

Becky enjoyed 
Simon’s _ praise; 
but Becky was 
practical above 
all. And so the 
part of his favorite speech to which she paid most atten- 
tion was its one phrase of humorous criticism. 

“Simon’s just got to stop saying I throw like a girl,” 
she said determinedly, her brows drawn into a_ pucker. 
“And the way to make him stop saying it is to learn to 
throw like a boy. Of course I can. I will.” Which was 
the real reason why Becky Landers was piling up a huge 
heap of well-made snowballs on the ground just outside 
the fort, on the first sunny afternoon since the snowfall 
and several days after the men had left for Boonesborough. 
Some of the smaller children as well as most of the boys 
and girls of her own age were with her. They watched 
the heap grow, with pleased anticipation of the merry time 
they would have presently in pelting one another. 

“You know,” Becky said to Jemima Boone, who was 
spending the winter with her, “every time I look at those 
low drifts of snow among the trees over there I think about 
what a good hiding place they would make for Indians. 
They could come sneaking along the deep bed of the brook 
and crawl up the bank and hide behind those drifts without 
any of us seeing them.” 

“Well,” Jemmy answered, “it’s a good thing for us 
that Indians don’t take the warpath in winter. They've 
never let any tribe settle in Kentucky coz all the tribes 
wanted to keep it for a hunting ground. So when any of 
the Ohio Indians make a raid on us they have to travel 
quite a long way from their own towns; and there’s no 
cover for them, and any wide-awake scout can see them 4 
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With Becky as captain of one side and Jemmy leading the opposing forces, the young flock of Maybrook were presently in the midst of a 
snowy war 


long way off. Besides, this is their dancing season in the 
Indian towns. And red men love dancing almost as much 
as they love fighting.” 

“That’s all true,” said Becky thoughtfully. 
can’t help wondering—” she paused. 

“What?” Jemmy asked. 

“Well, we could be sure that Indians by themselves 
wouldn’t make that long march in the snow and cold. 
But they’ve got white men with them now. There’s that 
dreadful man who led them in the raid when they wiped 
out Stoners. We can just know that he wouldn’t let a 
snowfall stop him. I can almost see him coming up out 
of the center of the earth with flaming horns and his feet, 
still red-hot, burning up every bit of snow along his trail!’ 

“You mean De Quindre.” Jemmy’s face grew grave. 
“Dad knows him. He met him out hunting seven years 
ago. Dad says he’s really a wonderful man on trail, bet- 
ter than any Indian, never gets tired, a crack shot, and an 
awfully fast runner.” 

“Is he a half-breed ?” 

“Oh, no. He’s a Frenchman from Canada—Dad says, 
the finest mannered gentleman he ever saw, and awfully 
handsome, too.” 

“So is a wolf handsome, especially in winter when its 
fur is thick. It looks beautiful streaking away over the 
crust of the snow. But, if you’re within shooting dis- 
tance, you kill it! Anyway, if De Quindre is a white 
man and a gentleman, why doesn’t he act like one?” Becky 
said, disgustedly. “He’s simply a fiend.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a fiend,” Jemmy agreed. “Just thinking 
about him gives me celd chills along my hair roots. But 


“But | 


I doubt if even De Quindre could get the Indians to make 
that long trip in winter. Let’s play; and forget him.” 

With Becky as captain of one side and Jemmy leading 
the opposing forces, the young flock of Maybrook were pres- 
ently in the midst of a snowy war punctuated with shrieks 
of delight. 

“Jemmy,” Becky gasped, after a brisk ten minutes of 
battle, “I’m going to practise throwing my tomahawk 
now. So you go on with the game and count me out. The 
sky is clouding over and looks like more snow. Anyway, 
the sun’ll set before so very long and I’ve got to make 
myself a tomahawk-thrower that Simon can’t laugh at 
before sun-down!” 

The first thing, Becky decided, was to improve her aim. 
She would make sure that she could hit the trunk of a 
certain willow tree which stood out from the coppice 
fringing the brook, before she began to practise the special 
throw which sent the tomahawk whirling through the air 
to bury its blade in the target, instead of hitting it a use- 
less blow and falling to the ground. Separating from 
the group at play, she quickly made a small heap of snow- 
balls for herself and proceeded upon the course of educa- 
ticn she had mapped out. Simon, she told herself, de- 
fiantly, had laughed his last laugh! Her first ball hit the 
center of the willow trunk and spattered away from it. 
Becky’s lips tightened in a grim little smile. 

“Simon would laugh harder than ever at that,” she 
muttered. “Coz he’d know it was only a chance shot. I 
threw before I’d aimed and just hit the tree by accident.” 
She threw again—and missed. 

On the snowy, frozen bed of the creek, just below the 
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coppice, a band of feathered Indians in war paint, led by 
a white man, came to a halt. The white man was as 
bronzed and hawk-faced as any red man, but his natural 
coloring was much lighter. The hair showing under his 
cap was a brownish tan: his piercing eyes were a light 
gray-green. He was tall, supple, and muscular, but his 
hands and feet were almost as small as a woman’s. Those 
graceful, moccasined feet had not burned up all the snow 
before him, literally; but Captain Dagniaux De Quindre 
had come almost as fast as if infernal flames had cleared 
a trail for him—some two hundred miles by forced marches, 
with a band of disgruntled savages whom he had induced 
to accompany him’only by high promises of the loot of rich 
trading supplies and by inflaming appeals to their patriot- 
ism, such as, “Wipe these palefaces out of the land, that 
Kentucky may be once again the red man’s hunting 
ground!” De Quindre had learned from Indians that a 
large consignment of powder had arrived in Kentucky. 
Knowing the lay of the land, he had rightly guessed that 
Clark would make Boonesborough the supply depot for the 
settlements thereabouts and then hasten on to Louisville 
with the rest of the powder. De Quindre wanted to pre- 
vent the men of the various forts from getting their powder. 
He knew that the forts could not hold out against the 
British, in whose service he fought, unless they had am- 
munition. Fiend as he undoubtedly was, he was, first of all, 
a soldier; and it was his duty as a soldier to make it impos- 
sible for the Kentuckians to move that powder into the 
different settlements. That was why De Quindre and his 
red brigade were in Kentucky on this crisp winter day. His 
objective was Boonesborough. He intended to lurk in the 
neighborhood of that central fort and fall upon the small 
parties of men who came from the other forts for powder. 
His red warriors, however, 


faced paleface, named Becky Landers, was looking down 
upon him and his warriors from over the drifts in the 
coppice. At last Becky had thrown her tomahawk with the 
right twirl, the proper measure of force, and straight aim, 
and had driven it into the tree. Now, indeed, Simon would 
mock no more! She ran to recover it. What she saw below 
made her forget all about it. Almost paralyzed with fear, 
she clung to the tree and watched De Quindre remove his 
war paint, arrange his fur pack on his back, and then 
apparently give earnest instructions to a band of at least 
sixty savages. She pulled herself together and raced back 
as hard as she could go. 

““Jemmy!” she called.. Jemmy guessed at once by Becky’: 
face that she had seen Indians. In Kentucky that look of 
terror meant nothing else. Rapidly, Becky related the facts. 
“Don’t tell the others—someone might cry out—but get 
them inside as quickly as you can. And tell all the men. 
I’ll stay behind and throw snowballs after you. The Indians 
will think we don’t know they are there. The white man— 
he must be De Quindre—I’m sure is coming first, alone, 
pretending to be a trapper. He knows we don’t expect 
Indians in this weather. Get my rifle and put it just out- 
side the gate.” Mentally then and there Becky vowed that 
she would never step outside the fort again without her 
gun. It was hanging on the kitchen wall. Her tomahawk? 
She remembered suddenly. It was over there in the tree. 
She had no weapon but her wits. 

“I’m a fool!” she told herself desperately. But she 
shouted merrily at the children and continued to throw 
snowballs after them. Before very long she saw Jemmy 
slip her rifle cutside. It was growing dusk now and the 
snow was beginning to fall again. She knew that, inside 
the walls, the settlers would be preparing as best they could 

to meet the onslaught. But 





did not want to go on to 
Boonesborough. They had 
sighted’ Maybrook and had 
made up their minds to raid it 
and then go home to the danc- 
ing. They were resentful 
about missing those dances. 
Maybrook was a small settle- 
ment, they said: it should be 
easy pickings, and De Quindre 
ought to be satisfied ! 

Finally, since neither wheed- 
ling nor curses availed, De 
Quindre compromised. He 
would wipe the war paint 
from his face, take the pack ot 
small furs he carried for just 
this purpose, and present him- 
self at the fort asking shelter. 
He spoke English perfectly 
and some years ago, when he 
was only twenty-one, he had 
played this same trick sucess- 
fully on the British in the 
Seven Years’ War—the war 
that wrested Canada from 


More of 
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Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


All girls love the ani- 
mal stories by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., author of 
The Escape, which so 
thrilled readers of the January AMERICAN 


In March Mr. Scoville takes us clear around 
the world, where the Southern Cross and 
Wild Canopus flame down upon the lakes 
and mountains of far-off Tasmania. 

Here, in his latest story, A Mother of the 
Stream, Mr. Scoville introduces us to strange 
animals we never see, except in the zoo—the 
platypus, part beast, part bird, part reptile; 
dingo, the Australian wild dog, and that 
fiercest of four-footed fighters, the Tasmanian 
tiger. You will greet this tale with cheers! 


what would happen to Kenton 
and his party if they should 
arrive now? And, they were 
due any time soon! She tried 
not to think of that horror as 
she went on with her solitary 
ball game. 

“You amuse yourself charm- 
ingly.” 

Becky’s heart stood still as 
the stranger’s voice sounded 
behind her. She turned and 
looked into De Quindre’s glit- 
tering greenish eyes. He re- 
moved his cap in salute, shak- 
ing the large flakes from it. 
Becky realized now that he 
had crawled west along the 
bank and come out at the back 
of the fort. For the last half 
hour he had been snaking his 
way slowly and slyly just for 
the purpose of taking her by 
surprise. Perhaps he had even 
suspected her ruse, she thought. 
She was mistaken about this; 











France. The Indians were to 
wait for dark, which fell early 
on those winter days, and then steal up and surround the 
fort. During the night he would open the gate for them. 
But if, on reaching the edge of the coppice where lay the 
drifts that would screen them, they found his tomahawk 
embedded in a tree, they were to start back towards Ohio: 
because that sign would mean either that the Maybrook set- 
tlers were aware of their presence and ready to fight them, 
or that for some other good reason the raid must not 
be attempted. 

While De Quindre was making his plans, a very white- 


but she was in deadly peril 
nevertheless. At first, De 
Quindre, who wanted to get on to Boonesborough, had in- 
tended to deceive his Indians. Without showing himself 
at the fort, he had planned to return to them presently and, 
with some false tale or other, induce them to go on. But— 
the snow had begun to fall again! He knew that they 
would not go on to Boonesborough while it was snowing, 
no matter what he offered them! There was a chance, 
however, that if they spent the night killing and burning 
in Maybrook, and the next day dawned clear, they could 
(Continued on page 47) 
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OU ought to see the Freshmen 
pile out for basketball when the 





Girls Who Make the Vassar Team 






College girl athletes will now tell you the what and how of 
college sports. Vassar, here—watch for the others in future issues 


season is on at Vassar! 
Every year, right after Thanksgiving, we post a notice 


on all our bulletin boards: “Any Freshman wishing to 


try for her class basketball squad please sign below.” They 
certainly do sign! Our class championship games are 
played during February and March, so in order to give 
the Freshmen plenty of time to practise, their team is 
finally chosen between Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 

The notices on the bulletin 
boards give every girl a chance to 
play if she wishes. The lists of 
the girls who sign up are then col- 
lected by the Captain and the 
Manager of the Junior team, the 
sister class of the Freshmen. These 
two Juniors are the ones who 
choose the Freshmen basketball 
squad. 

Last year I happened to be Cap- 
tain of the 1926 basketball team, 
so to me and one of my friends 
who was our manager fell the in- 
teresting work of choosing the bas- 
ketball squad for the class of 1928. J 
It was great fun! And a busy 
time for us, too, what with over 
two hundred girls from all parts 
of the country coming over to the 
basketball court to show their 
playing ability. We arranged them 
into teams for the try-outs and had 
the girls practise passing and mak- 
ing baskets, as well as playing in 
regular games. One of the first 
things I learned was not to judge 
a girl too quickly by her appear- 
ance. Sometimes the sleepiest- 
looking girl on the sidelines would 
be lightning-swift when she got into a game. Another 
thing the manager and I noticed immediately was that the 
girl who had been in sports and who had played games 
with a ball in high school or boarding school almost in- 
variably knew how to handle herself and the ball. I do 
not mean that these girls had necessarily played basketball, 
although many of them had. Any sport, well played, and 
any game in which a ball is featured is apt to give a girl 
this ability. Many of the girls had played basketball be- 
fore they came—which helped, naturally. 

Girls used to ask me last year whether a girl who had 
never played basketball before had any chance of making 
the team. Yes, she has. I believe, however, that the gir! 
who has never been in any kind of athletics—who has 
never learned to be a good hiker, for instance, or a good 
swimmer—has little chance. You can’t suddenly learn 
to handle yourself, nor can you learn endurance overnight, 
nor athletic alertness. Quickness and accuracy count in 
our Vassar basketball game as much as elsewhere, although 
our rules are somewhat different from those in most high 
schools and boarding schools. This fact presents little 
difficulty to the girl who is a good athlete. The girl who 
is alert can soon master new rules. 


By ELIZABETH SMALL 





**Betty’’ Small is one of Vassar’s finest athletes. Not 
only is she a member of the Senior Hockey and 
Basketball teams, she is President of the Athletic 
Association—the highest honor that can be given 
an athlete there. Last year she was Captain of 
1926’s basketball team and won her ‘‘V”’ for her work 


But if her aim is not accurate in 
throwing, or if she cannot hold onto 
the ball when she gets it, the chances 
are that the girl needs practise or that her dream of making 
the team is misplaced. Even so, I wouldn’t say she should 
not play basketball if she enjoys it. There is something 
far more important to my mind than making the team— 
anywhere, in any kind of sport—and that is the fun of the 
game. If you enjoy playing some game, and if you are 
playing your level best, what do you care about making a 
team? You are having a thorough- 
ly good time—which is why we 
ever came to have games in the 
first place. People enjoyed them. 

When I stop to think about it, 
it seems to me there are no set 
rules by which we choose any of 
our Vassar basketball teams, nor 
is there any one kind of girl who 
makes the team. As a rule, the 
girl who is chosen for our jump- 
ing center has jumping ability, is 
quick in getting the ball, in shoot- 
ing baskets from short and long 
distances. Our guards must be able 
to pass rapidly, must be of good 
jumping ability and accurate in 
their passing. Our side-centers are 
the most active members of our 
teams, I would say. In a game, 
they seem to be everywhere. As 
for our forwards, of course they 
must be able to shoot baskets! 

If a girl possesses speed and ac- 
curacy, she has two of the major 
qualifications for the Vassar bas- 
ketball team. Others may be taller 
than she, but if she is swift and 
accurate and if she uses her head, 
she can outplay others and so make 
the team. I remember how bothered I was when I was a 
Freshman because I was shorter than most of the other 
girls who came out. So I had to make up for my shortness 
by speed. . 

Last year, as we coached the Freshmen, we tried all 
sorts of plans. When the girls reported for practise, we 
asked each one which position she wished to play. We 
then put her into one of the trial games in the position she 
preferred, watching her carefully to see what her skill was. 
If a girl showed that she knew how to handle herself and 
the ball, but did not seem especially well qualified for the 
position she requested, we called her out for practise an- 
other day and tried her in a different position. It was 
very interesting to me to see how quickly we could tell 
just which gitls were best qualified for the Freshmen squad. 

I am telling you chiefly about our teams and our games 
because most people think of these first when anyone men- 
tions college athletics. But there is another important 
consideration which we of our Athletic Association keep 
constantly before us here at Vassar, and that is the number 
of girls who enter our sports whether or not they are on 
any team. I heard of a boys’ prep the other day where 
over two hundred and fifty out of three hundred and fifty 
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boys were playing football last fall. They had a splendid 
first team and they were proud of the “Varsity” players 
as they called them. But they had all kinds of other teams, 
too, on down through the second and third to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth! In each case, the boys played against other 
boys of equal ability. We are trying much the same thing 
here at Vassar. We keep a record of all the girls who 
take part in any kind of sport and we shall not be satisfied 
until every girl who is physicially fit has discovered some 
game which she enjoys playing. 

But to return to our basketball. I should not forget to 
mention the fact that here no girl plays basketball at all 
until she has passed her physical’ examination and knows 
she is in good condition to play. After a girl has been 
chosen for the team, her grades in her classes must reach 
a certain mark or she is ineligible. You cannot be a mem- 
ber of any of our teams unless your scholastic work is 
satisfactory. 

Then for our games! We do not have intercollegiate 
games because we think it better to have inter-class gaines 
right here—just as many splendid high school teams never 
think of traveling to another town to play. Nor do we 
charge admission to our games. We like to have them 
very social occasions! We play our inter-class games for 
a basketball banner. Each class plays two games with 
every other class and the one winning the most games wins 
the banner. I wish you could come to Vassar for one of 
these games and see the classes massed on the sidelines, with 
the cheer leaders leading the cheering and the girls singing 
the class songs which have been written especially for the 
occasion. I hap- 
pen to know that 
when Helen Fer- 
ris, your editor, 
was at Vassar, 
she wrote many 
of these basket- 
ball songs for her 
class, as well as 
played on the 
hockey team. 

I remember one 
of the most ex- 
citing games in 
whichlever 
played here. It 
was two years 
ago and the ban- 
ner game at the 
end of the season. 
The score for the 
series of games 
stood in such a 
way that if we 
won the game or 
even tied it, we 
should win the 
banner, too. Un- 
til the last min- 
ute, the score was 
twenty-six to 
twenty-seven and 
all we needed was one basket to put us ahead. One of our 
forwards shot—missed and the whistle blew! You can 
imagine how we felt. 

There is one further honor which an athlete may attain 
in Vassar basketball and that is to be chosen a member of 
our Varsity basketball team. Every year, from the mem- 
bers of the class teams, a Varsity team is chosen of the 
best players. These girls are awarded their college letter. 

If you are thinking of starting a basketball team, there 
are several things you should consider. Not all girls 








The Vassar Varsity Basketball Team 


should play basketball. I would say that no girl should 
play until she is fourteen or fifteen. Nor should she play 
then unless she knows she is in good physical condition, 
having had a physical examination. No girl should try 
to play against girls who are not practically of her age and 
of the same playing ability. As you can see, the girls here 
at Vassar have these qualifications, a fact which makes the 
games we play pretty evenly matched. 

If you already play on one team in your school, or have 
the opportunity to play basketball there, I would not sug- 
gest that you try to start a Girl Scout team. In fact, I 
am not convinced that basketball is the best game to or- 
ganize among your troops. There are other games which 
are just as much fun, to my mind, and more girls can play 
them. If you wish to have practice in handling a ball, 
there are many ball games which all of you may play. 
Tell your Captain of what you wish to do and she will 
find such games for you. 

I wish you could have been here at Vassar recently when 
a lot of us were discussing what makes a fine athlete. “How 
much does winning count?” we asked ourselves. “And 
how the answers did fly around! In the end, we did agree 
about several things. We admitted there must be a best 
and that it is fun to be that best. And all of us thought no 
good athlete ever consciously plays less than her own best 
at the time. But as for being unhappy because you aren’t 
in the front rank—when you’re having the time of your 
life playing tennis or something else—well, I should say 
that was a case of misguided hope! 

Personally, as President of the Vassar Athletic Associa- 
tion, | am more 
interested in hav- 
ing all our Vas- 
sar girls enjoying 
themselves in our 
sports than I am 
in having a few 
girls on a swift, 
keen _ basketball 
or hockey team. 
Of course, we are 
trying to ~ have 
both. But we are 
constantly mak- 
ing new plans so 
that more and 
more girls may 
enjoy athletics. 
Our new Outing 
Club with _ its 
week-end cabins 
over across the 
Hudson River is 
our favorite pro- 


ject just now. 
But I mustn’t 
tell you about 


that or I would 
never stop! 

Above all, in 
your sports learn 
to be a good win- 
ner, as well as a good loser. I don’t know which is the 
more difficult! 

This is the first of the most important series of athletic 
articles THE AMERICAN GirL has ever had. Prominent 
college girl athletes will tell you about popular sports. From 
Vassar to Smith to Wellesley to Hollins, down South, to 
Stanford, out West, back, then to the college girls of 
Northwestern University of the Middle West. Every one 
of these splendid athletes will have something to say of 
greatest interest to girls who like sports to call out “Serve!” 














Cecile was surpassingly lovely 





The Début of Cecile Van Tyne 


She thought it would be fun—that masquerade mask- 
ing—but who could have foreseen the consequences? 


T was a snowy morn- 
if ing in middle Febru- 

ary, and the main ccr- 
ridor of the Hillsboro 
High School was buzzing, 
for—it must be confessed !—notes had been passed in the 
Study Hall which spoke of “Getting together and fixing 
something up for Washington’s Birthday.” 

Mary Bellmont had started it by sighing, “We haven't 
had a party for just ages, and my heart is drying up for 
the lack of a good time!” 

Elizabeth Sterns, who was near her, a short, stocky little 
person whose every quick gesture told of energy and eff- 
ciency, had blurted out in answer, “Well, sit around and 
wish for it, why don’t you? It will come that way in a 
hurry—I don’t think! Why not do something?” 

And Betty Bradley, who was a third of the trio which 
had once been made a quartette by Cecile Van Tyne, ap- 
pended a quick, “Oh, do let’s get something up!” And 
she added, musingly, thoughtfully, “Why not a Colonial 
masquerade ?” 

Of course it went, this plan, like the proverbial hot 
cakes, and that may have had something to do with the 
fact that the English teacher complained that morning of 
lacking attention, while Mademoiselle Fachet said that 
nevaire, nevaire had she had “so pig-headed-thick children to 
deal with in all American time!” 

But be that as it may, that’s another story, and the one 
that concerns us is the one that was made by the party. 
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“Who'll you ask?” 
questioned Mary, who 
was, like Barkis, always 
“willin’” but who hadn’t 
much head for plans. 

“Oh, all our set,” said Betty, “with the exception of 
Cecile!” 

“Why except her?” Mary asked. 

“Why?” Betty echoed energetically. “Why? Well, 
I'll tell you why! Because she ruins every good time she 
touches by ‘getting hurt!’ I want this party to be planned 
with pleasure and remembered with pleasure and 9 

“What’s up?” questioned Bob Hartley, who had kicked 
more goals for the school than any other half-back ever 
had, and who was, for that reason and for many others 
that were better, the School King. 

Betty explained quickly, and she ended by telling him 
of her wish to exclude Cecile Van Tyne. Bob frowned. 
“It’s not quite fair,” he offered slowly. 

Betty defended her attitude hotly, “Isn’t it?” she said. 
“Wouldn’t you segregate a person with smallpox? And 
isn’t this worse? And about as catching! What hap- 
pened at the Junior picnic? Well, Cecile got ‘hurt,’ and 
a lot of little snivelly girls, who haven’t any notion of good 
sport and fair play, sided with her, and we had a charming 
little group who sat, the whole day, apart from the rest of 
us; who wouldn't go into the games or anything, and who 
just made everyone conscicus of the fact that there are bad 
feelings in the world that will creep into even a Junior 
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good time. Let her stay home and sulk! 
That’s what I say!” 

“There’s a lot in it, Bob,” Elizabeth 
Sterns added, and Mary chimed in with 
a warm, “Yes, there is!” 

Still Bob frowned. “Look here,” he 
said, “if a girl had smallpox—to borrow 
your illustration—wouldn’t you see that 
a good doctor went to see her?” 

“T certainly would,” Betty answered 
stoutly, “but, Bob, smallpox is easy to 
cure in comparison to a thin skin,” 

A gong rang somewhere, and Bob 
started on. “Don’t decide anything,” 
he said, as he left them, “but let’s talk 
of it again. So long!” 

The girls answered, each according to 
inward bent: Mary, who had reason to 
be proud of her French with an “Au 
’voir!” Elizabeth with as blunt and mas- 
culine a “So long!” as Bob’s had been, 
and Betty with a languid, and it must 
be confessed somewhat affected, “Bye, 
old thing!” 

“He always did like her,” said Betty, 
as Bob strode off down the hall. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” questioned Mary, 
her eyes on the receding, very good- 
looking boy who was making mighty 
good time in his travels. “He’s never 
said more than two words to her.” 

“It happens that way sometimes,” 
Elizabeth stated sagely. ‘She is as pretty 
as a picture, and sweet too, and she’d be 
just lovely all the way through and the best sort of friend 
one could wish, if she weren’t such a sensitive plant. As 
it is, positively I weigh every word I say when I am with 
her, and even then, a good half of the time, I hurt her 
‘feelings.’ ” 

“Well, believe me,” said Betty as the group started to 
move, “if she comes, there’ll be two sorts of remembrances 
of that party. And I wanted only one!” 

This brought a general and vigorous assent. 

A week later Cecile Van Tyne was getting ready for the 
Washington Party that Mary, Betty, and Elizabeth had 
gotten up. Her mother sat in a low, over-stuffed chair 
that was in Cecile’s room, the prettiest bedroom in town, 
and, as Cecile dressed, she looked on her daughter ador- 
ingly. There was reason for her homage. Cecile was sur- 
passingly lovely in a flowered cretonne frock which was 
cut with a wide, flowing skirt, that was panniered and 
ruffled and old-fashioned and dear—and vastly becoming! 

Her beautiful hair, which waved naturally, was piled 
high and powdered and a cluster of little curls fell from the 
big puff that made her a little taller than she usually was. 

“Darling, you’re lovely,” said Mrs. Van Tyne, “and I 
do so hope, pet, that you’ll have a good time.” There was 
a wistfulness in the wish that a less self-centered young 
person would have silenced hurriedly! But, being what 
she was, Cecile answered a bit plaintively. 

“T hope so too, mother,” she said, “but I do think it 
was strange for the girls to leave me out of the plans!” 

“It was,” said her mother, her love for her treasure 
dimming her wisdom about the course that would keep her 
treasure strong, fine, and sane. : 

“They used to include me in everything,” Cecile went 
on, evidently neither remembering nor applying the story 
of the man who said all the rest of his regiment was out 
of step. 

“T don’t understand!” said the mother who would not 
understand anything against her darling. 

“I try not-to think about it,” said Cecile as she picked 








It was a snowy morn- 
ing in middle Feb- 
ruary, and the main 
corridor of the Hills- 
boro High School was 
buzzing 


uP Res funny little old-fashioned painted fan, “but it does 
urt!’ 

“Of course it does, darling!” said Mrs. Van Tyne 
warmly, and with this mistaken foreword Cecile went down 
the stairs. 

She found a Colonial Gentleman, who was Bob Hartley, 
waiting for her in the library, and from the doorway she 
swept her father and him a deep curtsey. 

Bob, smiling at her, wondered whether perhaps the 
girls’ feeling about Cecile wasn’t jealousy. Certainly, 
he reflected, they had every reason to be jealous. Cecile 
was the prettiest thing he had ever seen, and her rather 
mature manner, which had come from her being so much 
with a mother and father, made her seem more the woman 
of the world than schoolgirl. 

Cecile’s father spoke the sentiments Bob felt when he 
said, “Was there ever so pretty a Colonial Lady, I won- 
der? Cecile, you are charming!” 

“Indeed she is!” Bob echoed in a boyish, frank way. 
“She’s a sure-fire knock-out!” 

Cecile dimpled and smiled. At any event, she felt, the 
evening had started well. Her distrust of the rest of it 
confesses much of Cecile and the reason for her many in- 
juries. 

The party was held in a hall that was in a block be- 
longing to Betty Bradley’s father, and the effect of the 
decoration was all that could cheer and inspire confidence 
in having the very, very best time imaginable. Candles 
were in dozens upon dozens of old brass candlesticks, and 
although a fireman was on duty (at Mr. Bradley’s re- 
quest), he did not make the guests too aware of the fact 
that electric lights were the usual course. The dim light 
added to the beauty of the place, and it gave an impression 
of the long-ago day that was, that night, being echoed. 
Every masked girl but Cecile let out an admiring, “Oh!” 
when she saw the hall. Cecile did not, because—being 
Cecile—she could not forget the fact that she had not 
been included in the committee on plans. 
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Mary Bellmont’s mother had lent a good deal of the 
really lovely old furniture that had come with the Bell- 
monts when they moved north from Virginia, and this, 
grouped, made delightful places to sit, while huge paper 
chrysanthemums of a warm yellow hue gleamed in the 
candlelight and so added to the beauty that had been 
wrought of careful plans and little actual money outlay. 

“See you later,” said Bob, as he paused with Cecile at 
the door of the dressing-room. 

She nodded, not wishing to give her identity away 
through her voice, and then she stepped into the room. 
Here, to her surprise, she saw before a mirror a girl who 
was wearing the same cretonne pattern that she had selected 
for her costume, and made in the identical way. They were 
of nearly the same height, or rather they seemed so this 
night, beause of Cecile’s high-piled hair. 

“Well, I never!” said the girl, turning from the mirror 
to see Cecile. She crossed the room swiftly and Cecile 
knew her to be Helen Westbrook, the outspoken daughter 
of a local doctor, who had, long before, hurt Cecile by 
some unintentional slight. 

“Tsn’t this funny?” said Cecile trying, to do her justice, 
to forget this particular item in her thick book of scars. 

“Oh, it’s Cecile!” whispered Helen, “I know your voice. 
Those fibbers at the Jones’ said they had sold only one 
pattern of this!” 

“I’m sure you can’t blame me, Helen!” Cecile said 
aggrievedly. “I thought the same thing, too. Of course, 
if I’d known for a moment that you were to use it, I 
wouldn’t have thought of buying it, but when they said 
it hadn’t been bought, I thought it was true. And it really 
isn’t my fault, so you can’t blame * 





“Oh, for goodness sake!” said Helen. “You do take on 
so, Cecile!” 

Cecile said nothing. She was thinking that Helen was 
very rude, and that Helen had hurt her by the sharp way 
she’d spcken about a thing Cecile couldn’t possibly help. 

“But we can have a barrel of fun,” Helen was saying, 


“if you'll swap your fan with me, for 
my old bead bag and mitts. We'll mix 
them all up before the unmasking. Every- 
one knows this bag, for it’s the one I 
carry just everywhere. I have to; it’s 
my one, ewe lamb!” 

Cecile decided to laugh, although she 
was, deep inside, still “hurt.” 

“It would be fun,” she conceded, and 
as she did, Helen Westbrook stripped 
off her mitts. The girls exchanged 
rings; Cecile put on the mitts, took 
Helen’s bag; Helen took Cecile’s dimin- 
utive fan and that part of the affair 
was over. 

“Promise you won't tell!’ said Helen. 

“Promise,” said Cecile. 

“Answer to ‘Helen,’”’ said Helen. 

“Surely,” said Cecile. 

“Well, then, so long,” said Helen, 
without a thought of what this particu- 
lar form of masquerade was to do fcr the 
girl who had gained and deserved the 
nickname of “Sensitive Plant.” 

Bob knew Cecile in spite of the 
change, and they had the opening stately 
grand march together. Then Bob claimed 
a fox, but in the middle of this, a young 
man cut in with a, “The rest of this 
one’s mine, Helen,” and Cecile knew 
that what she then called “the fun” was 
on. 
She danced steadily, although net so 

steadily as she would have danced had 
she been recognized as flower-like Cecile Van Tyne, for 
all of the boys had not been made aware of her fault, and 
she was still popular with a number of them. 

At the end of several dances she found herself marooned 
near a huge bunch of yellow chrysanthemums, but she 
did not mind. The dancing had been fast and steady and 
it was, in spite of being sixteen, good to rest a minute and 
to look on. 

As she sat there another girl joined her, and when she 
spoke Cecile knew her to be Anne Woode, whose active 
tongue and penchant for gossip had given to her, in school 
circles, the nickname of “Old Maid Woode.” It would 
be rather fun, Cecile thought, to let Anne ramble, as Anne 
was bound to do! 

“Lovely, isn’t it, Helen?” said Anne, and she added, “I 
knew you by your bag.” 

Cecile agreed that it was, but her agreement was lost in 
Anne’s swift follow-up of her first words. 

“That’s Cecile Van Tyne dancing with Harvey Briggs, 
isn’t it?’ Anne questioned. 

Cecile said in an undertone, “It looks as if it were she,” 
and she laughed inside as she did so. But the sages say 
laughter and tears are often too close, and this was destined 
to be a proof of it. ° 

“Did you hear about her coming?” Anne questioned, 
but she gabbled on without waiting for answer, and in 
truth so swiftly, that had Cecile wished to silence her, she 
would hardly have had the chance to do so. 

“The girls didn’t want her, you know,” Anne stated. 
“She’s forever spoiling everything by having her precious 
little feelings hurt, and they said that, for once, they wanted 
a party without any post mortem crépe. But Bob Hartley 
was sorry for her. You know she is pretty and she has 
that soft, gentle way that boys like. And he said he'd 
guarantee her behavior if they’d let him bring her.” (Now 
Cecile could not stop Anne: every power was gone from 
her save the one which generated in her a cold horror.) 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Patsy and Marguerite 
Chateaubrun 


The romantic story of an American 
girl who lived in the White House, 
became a belle at an aristocratic French 
ball of fairy-like loveliness and won 
the admiration of a handsome duke 


S surely as my name is Patsy Jefferson, I care not 
Avie your sour little duke asks me to dance with 
him or not. There be Americans in Paris who will 
attend the ball this.evening, and I know to a certainty one 
of them thinks I am far from being awkward as a clown. 
So for all it matters to me, the flower of your French nobil- 
ity need not even know I am alive.” 

The girl’s eyes darkened and her cheeks blazed with in- 
dignation as she spoke, for she felt that she had been 
subjected to an insult—not she herself half so much as her 
country, and the thought of it sent every drop of her loyal 
blood racing through her veins. 

Marguerite Chateaubrun looked as if she had been struck. 
Patsy Jefferson was her dearest friend, and the idea that 
any words of hers should spoil their companionship seemed 
dreadful to her. 

“IT did not mean to offend you, Jeffie dear,” she said 
pleadingly. “Truly I did not, so please do not be angry. 
Duc de Polignac is—well, just a little peculiar, and because 
he is my favorite cousin I want him to know yeu.” 

Patsy’s ire began to cool, for the gentleness of Mar- 
guerite’s voice and the earnestness of her face was evidence 
of the truth of what she said, and as the American girl 
looked closely she saw that the dark French eyes were 
swimming with tears. 

“Tt is all right!” she exclaimed impulsively. “You just 
did not think. But expect me to pretend being something 
beside an American?” she added with spirit. “I would not 
do that in order to win the admiration of a thousand dukes. 
If Frenchmen scorn Americans they will have to scorn me, 







Patsy Jefferson 
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for first, last, and always I shall claim to be just what I 
am, a Virginia girl. I am too proud of my country to do 
anything else.” 

“How can you think we scorn you?” Marguerite ques- 
tioned in a low voicé, “‘when the whole world knows how 
we French admire the Americans? Did not Count de 
Rochambeau and several hundred cf my countrymen go 
over and help you throw off the yoke of England, to say 
nothing of our splendid marquis, Lafayette? You did not 
think, either, or you would have known I could not mean 
to insult either you or your country.” 

Patsy’s face mellowed with tenderness. 

“Lafayette!” she exclaimed. “My father’s dear friend 
and mine! Of course I did not think, for I do know what 
the French have been to us.” Then, in a puzzled tone she 
added, “But why do you ask me to pretend being a French 
countess while you introduce me to your funny little cousin 
at the ball?” 

Like a sudden burst of sunshine after a shower an amused 
expression came into Marguerite’s face. 

“To begin with, Jeffie,” she retorted good-naturedly, 
“Duc de Polignac is not a funny little man. He is the 
tallest, most elegant young noble in Paris, and nearly all 
my girl friends have lost their hearts to him. I want him 
to lose his heart to you, and he will surely do it if he gets 
to know you as I do. But he has some queer ideas, and is 
not at all what you call democratic. He thinks the Amer- 
icans are splendid, but he believes in the nobility next to 
God, and says that although you find valor and honesty 
among people everywhere, for gentle manners and breeding 
you must go to the titled folks. I do not think that at all,” 
she went on earnestly, “and because I want to cure him of 
his foolish notion, I would like to introduce you as Comtesse 
Andaire, a friend of mine from the provinces. After he gets 
acquainted with your most delightful self we will tell him 
the truth, and he will have to admit the Patsy Jefferson, 
of Virginia, is the equal in grace and breeding of any titled 
girl ever born.” 

Patsy’s eyes twinkled, for the thought of teaching the 
haughty noble a lesson appealed to her fun-loving nature. 
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But pretend to be something beside an American? She 
would not! The young country her father had come to 
France to represent was the dearest thing in the world to 
her. The more she thought about it, the more splendid 
seemed the way in which a handful of colonists had stood 
for freedom against mighty England, and won it, too. 
What would General Washington think, the friend she 
had known as far back as she could remember, her father’s 
friend from boyhood, who had led the struggle for inde- 
pendence, and who, the people believed, would soon be 
chosen president, to hear that the daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson, Virginia patriot, had pretended to be a French 
girl in order to make the acquaintance of a duke? What 





would her father think, with his belief in the dignity of the ~ 


common man, upon discovering that his adored Patsy had 
been guilty of such deception? She knew without wonder- 
ing very much, and determined it should not be. 

“It would be fun, to show him how mistaken he is,” she 
agreed whole-heartedly, “but I am too much of an American 
to do it in that way. Unless he is willing to know me as I 
am, he will not know me at all. Besides,” she continued 
brightly, “I shall probably be so busy dancing with Tom 
Randeclph that there will be little time for me to spend 
with anyone else.” 

Marguerite looked curiously at her. 

“Randolph,” she repeated, “Monsieur Tom Randolph? 
Is he the American you said would be at the ball tonight?” 

Patsy nodded. 

“Yes, he was my playmate in Virginia, the best friend I 
had when I was a little girl. He lived on a plantation 
about twenty miles from ours, and often visited at Monti- 
cello. We had wonderful times then, riding, racing, and 
roaming about the pretty lanes that wind in and out around 
our little mountain. Yesterday he came over from Edin- 
burgh, where he has just finished his university course, to 
spend a few days with us before returning to America.” 

Marguerite listened attentively. 

“Monticello,” she murmured. “Was that the name of 
your home?” Then, before Patsy could answer, she added, 
“Tell me about Virginia. Is it as beautiful as Paris?” 

“More beautiful,” the American girl answered wistfully, 
“but very, very different, with green hills and trees and 
always the darkies laughing and singing about the planta- 
tion. Monticello is a low, white house, not nearly so large 
as your palace, but my father says it is the sweetest place in 
the world to a Jefferson, and I believe him. I was born 
there, and nobody ever had a happier 
home until I was ten years old. Then 
my mother died.” , 

Her voice broke as she said this, and 
she looked out through the open win- 
dow toward the towers of the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, rising calm and 
sublime above the Seine. The sight 
of the still gray pile brought back her 
composure, and in a low voice she 
went on. 

“Mother was very beautiful, but 
not strong, and always father watched 
to protect her from drafts. I can see 
him yet, hurrying to get a shawl for 
her on cool summer evenings when we 
sat in the garden, putting a hassock 
under her feet to shield them from the 
damp grass, and trying in every way 
~ keep her with us. But he could not 

oO It. 

“After she was gone he tried to be 
both parents to me. Whenever he 
could leave his work we walked and 
rode about the country together. He 












of things that happened during his boyhood. He ivved Vir- 
ginia better than anyone I have ever known, and thought 
our Monticello the very flower of it. When the War ended, 
our Congress chose him to come to France with Dr Frank- 
lin and Mr. Adams to negotiate peace and we had to leave 
our dear home.” 

“That was when you came to school at the Abbage 
Royale de Panthemont?” Marguerite broke in. 

“Yes, and met you and all the other girls who have been 
so kind to me. Lafayette told father to send me there, 
because he thought it was the best place in France for a 
girl who had no mother.” 

“It is the best school for girls,’ Marguerite replied 
musingly. ““The nuns who conduct it all belong to the nobil- 
ity. They are countesses, duchesses, and even princesses. 
Only girls of highest families are admitted. I thought,” she 
added, a puzzled expression on her face, “that the Marquise 
d’Ourblay arranged to have you received.” 

“She did,” Patsy agreed, “but Lafayette asked her to do 
it, because a woman of the nobility had to vouch for me. 
But when she said I was the daughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
American envoy, there was no trouble about it at all. I 
liked it there after I got acquainted, but nobody knows how 
lonely and homesick I was during those first weeks. Except 
for father coming to see me almost every night, and Lafay- 
ette each day or so, I believe I could not have stayed. But 
I grew to love it so much I was sorry when school days 
ended and I had to leave it.” 

“T, too,” the other girl exclaimed feelingly, “after my 
ten years there!” 

“And my six!” Patsy cried. “If father had gone home 
as soon as peace was signed there would have been 
only a few months for me, but with Congress wanting 
him to stay on as minister we have had a long time in 
France.” 

“Yes, and we'll always be the same good friends as we 
were in school days, even if you do refuse to let my cousin 
Ricard know you,” Marguerite declared. 

“He may know me as well as he pleases,” came the quick 
answer, “but only as an American.” 

And by the look in her face and the tone of her voice the 
French girl knew that in that particular the one from Vir- 
ginia would not give an inch. 

They had been so interested in what they were saying 
that they had failed to notige the passing of time, and both 
were amazed when a servant appeared at the door with 
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helped me with my studies and talked My cousin wants to meet you,”” Marguerite cried gaily 
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word that the carriage had come to take Miss Jefferson 
home. 

“Gracious!” Patsy exclaimed, leaping to her feet and 
glancing at the gold-flowered clock that ticked on the table 
beyond her. “Twelve o’clock, and me having to see half 
a dozen people this afternoon to be made ready for the ball!” 


Then she hurried through the 





the home of Thomas Jefferson, American envoy, during 
the time he represented his country in France. A thou- 
sand things must be done in preparation for the evening. 
The modiste would have to put the last, deft touches to 
her amber satin gown. Her velvet and fur evening wrap, 
almost finished before she left for Marguerite’s house two 

hours before, must be tried on once 





luxuriously appointed hall of the 
Chateaubrun palace to the shining 
vehicle drawn up at the edge of the 
street. 

“Until this evening!” she called 
back as she went. “Then you shall 
meet that very nice person, Tom 
Randolph.” 

“And you,” Marguerite re- 
turned, “shall see my wonderful 
cousin, Richard de Polignac!” 

She did not say meet him, be- 
cause she believed that could not 
happen. The young duke was even 
more haughty than she had ex- 
plained, but she did not want to 
hurt her friend’s feelings by telling 
her how scornfully he felt about 
those who had no titles, and that 
already he had refused to meet her. 

“There is a gulf between com- 
moner and noble the commoner 
never can cross,” was his remark 
when Marguerite told him what a 
delightful girl Patsy Jefferson was. 
“Those who do not trace their 
ancestry to dukes, princes, and 
kings can no more have the graces 
of the aristocracy than a pig can 
grow fur on its back. I grant that 
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First, Dolly Gay Heart, now Patsy 
Jefferson, and next Abigail Adams. 
A collection of spirited and charm- 
ing gitls who have graced the high- 
est position in our country, that of 
“first lady of the land.”’ 

You will love Abigail Adams and 
the story of the colonial husking 
bee. But then she was only Abigail 
Smith and her becoming Abigail 
Adams is an exciting part of Mrs. 
Cather’s next story in this series. 


more so that the mantua maker 
could decide, before it was too late 
to change them, whether the folds 
hung in exactly the right way. 
Then there was her hair to be 
curled by the friseur and piled like 
a mound upon her head. That 
alone would require an hour, and 
still another hour would have to 
be devoted to dressing. For it was 
to be a very gorgeous ball, at which 
the flower of the French nobility 
would appear, and the daughter of 
Thomas Jefferson, who represented 
the dignity of the newly established 
American Republic, must appear 
in style befitting her station. 


PART II 


Balls among the aristocracy of 
Paris in the reign of Louis the 
Seventeenth, were of fairy-like love- 
liness and gaiety. Marie Antoinette, 
the beautiful, lovable, scmetimes 
foolish and always extravagant 
queen, adored brilliant, gorgeous 
scenes, and at court festivities in 
the palaces of the Tuileries and 
Versailles established a standard of 
entertaining that goaded each great 








these Americans have been admira- 

ble in standing for their freedom, but they are all com- 
moners. In making friends I choose from the nobility. So 
Mademoiselle Jefferson will have to meet some other 
Frenchman.” 

Marguerite was genuinely sorry, for she was much devoted 
to Richard, who, despite his haughtiness, was an extremely 
likable young man. And in anether way she was quite as 
much devoted to Patsy. A countess herself in rank, yet she 
had none of the arrogance that characterized a very large 
percentage of the nobility of Europe in those days. She 
believed the Virginia girl, without a title, was the equal of 
anybody who bore one and very heartily wished Jeffie, 
as she called her, would pretend being a French girl long 
enough to teach the imperious duke to mend his ways. Yet 
she knew better than to suggest it again, for she well 
understood that upon that point the daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson would not yield, and she felt anything but happy 
over it. 

Patsy herself, however, felt that the world was wholly 
delightful as she drove home through the sun-flooded Paris 
streets. She was sure that with Tom Ran- 
dolph there, the ball would be a glorious 
success, even if not another gentleman invited 
her to dance, because, while keeping step to 
the music, they would relive the days in old 
Virginia. So a very happy girl sprang from 
the carriage at 
the end of the 
homeward drive, 
and hurried up 
the steps of the 
stately dwelling 
in the wide old 
street that was 










lord and lady of Paris to follow 
her example as closely as his means permitted. Therefore, 
the event for which Patsy so gaily prepared was like a tale 
from the Arabian Nights come to life. The Duc de Riche- 
lieu, at whose palace it was being given, was one of the rich- 
est and most powerful lords of France, and the magnificent 
halls of his home furnished a matchless background for 
elegant revelry. The wide, alabaster lined ballroom had 
been newly hung with cloth-of-gold for the brilliant occa- 
sion. Candles moulded in the shape of flowers, birds, and 
angels blazed along the walls and sent a glitter of irridescent 
light down on urns and tables of crystal that held flaming 
tapers. And even more gorgeous than the hangings and the 
illumination were the brilliant apparel of the ladies, and the 
gay dress of the nobles with their powdered hair, velvet 
coats, and satin breeches. Each gentleman bore a sword at 
his side, and from its jeweled hilt light flashed to gems that 
glittered in marvelously coiffed hair and upon white necks 
and arms. 

“How wonderful!” Patsy exclaimed as she moved with 
her father and Tom Randolph into the glare of rainbow 
light, and saw Marguerite Chateaubrun 
standing there. 

“What a splendid looking young man!” 
she spoke in a low voice. “Look, that tall one 
in the violet velvet coat, standing over there.’ 

Marguerite glanced in the direction the 
girl’s eyes indi- 
cated, and at the 
sight of a noble 
of magnificent 
dress and bearing, 
a few yards fur- 
ther down the 
(Cont. on p. 36) 
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“‘We’re a couple of sleuths, successful partners in sleuthing. How about Waul and Dyke, Incorporated? 


Think it over’’ 


CHAPTER V \ ] ] d D k I Grace here before, or 
been here for any pur- 

Successful Sleuths au afl y g5 NC. pose whatever ?” 
- . “Beryl do you mean ? 
’S locked now ‘ ; ; No, I’m sure she’s nev- 
| fast enough,” Paul 1” which the mystery of the vamishing cx been here. None of 

said. b ] : ] ] d d d us has.” 

Janenodded. “Some- racelet 25 at Last unraveled and avred rose “Then it’s not likely 
body found the key,” she’d have known 


she whispered. “But 
was it Beryl?” 

“Jane!” Paul took 
her arm. “I’ve just be- 
gun to think. Strange 
as it may seem after all 
my idiocies, I’ve got an 
idea, a sure enough one, 
one with stuffing to it! Truly. Don’t look so amazed. It’s 
not complimentary tc look so amazed, Jane. Come, let’s 
get out onto the cliff side. We can talk there.” 

With his hand on her arm, almost propelling her as 
well as guiding her in his eagerness, they went again down 
back stairs and through the kitchen quarters out onto the 
cliff. There in a little rustic pagoda wedged in between 
the house and the cliff’s edge, they sat beside each other on 
a low bench, their heads together, like two conspirators. 

Paul held’ forth. “It’s this way, Jane. It now appears 


that the nursery quarters play some part in this bracelet 
mystery. 


Has your friend, by any chance, ever visited 








assumes an important role 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


See page 44 for the story of what has happened so far in this mystery 


about the nursery, is 
it? And even if Grace 
had told her at school 
sometime casually, it’s 
not likely that Beryl 
would find the key that 
my .sister has lost, in- 
side the first few hours 
she is here. So it becomes clear that someone else is in this. 
Someone else found that key and gave it to Beryl for her 
use. And that someone else probably knows about the 
bracelet, too. That someone else fe 

But Jane broke in now with her story of a “someone 
else” who was certainly in Beryl’s room with her late the 
night before. She told Paul how they had whispered to- 
gether, and refused to answer her knock. She had thought 
it extremely mysterious at the time. And she ended now 
with calm assurance, “That someone else, Paul Waul,— 
I see it all now—is your sister, Mrs. Merriman!” 

“Not so fast. Please!” he besought her. “Let’s be cau- 
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tious in our conclusions, above all things, now. At least 
I am bound to be cautious after my initial bright behaviour 
concerning you! It is true that it was my sister who lost 
the key. But why need she be the one who found it again? 
And what interest could she possibly have in the lost brace- 
let’s remaining lost? She’s perfectly miserable about it.” 

“That’s just it,” Jane exclaimed eagerly. “It’s all clear- 
ing for me now. From the very beginning she hasn’t been 
at all anxious that the bracelet should be found. She’s 
only been anxious that people should forget it had ever 
. been lost. And now I remember how, while Beryl was 
playing, she came back into the drawing-room, after she 
had gone out, and stqgod for a while very near the piano.. 
She came in through the door behind the Japanese screen. 
She couldn’t have come in from the hall because she didn’t 
pass between me and the piano at all, and she’d have had 
to. And don’t you know, besides, that in detective stories 
it’s always the most unlikely person who is the the one?” 

That last sentence had ended awkwardly for Jane. After 
all, to suggest that one’s hostess is a thief—and Paul’s own 
sister at that ! 

Paul threw back his head and laughed. His outright 
laugh was as nice as his smile, Jane decided, and that was 
deciding a great deal. “I get your point,” he admitted. 
“But this particular story may not go true to form. Only 
tell me, how did you happen to notice that little door? 
It is so very carefully masked by that screen and a tapestry 
besides. Oneisn’t 








seems to be the next move in our investigation, doesn’t it?” 

Max Colt was back at his game of solitaire; otherwise 
the drawing-room, for the minute, was empty. Max paid 
absolutely no attention to Jane and Paul. They went 
directly to the screen, and behind it lifted the tapestry 
back from the concealed door. Yes, this door, too, was 
securely fastened from the other side. Silently the two 
detectives returned to their bench in the pagoda. 

Paul was very thoughtful. “Are you sure the apparition 
you saw was my sister, Julia Merriman?” he asked. “Same 
gown, hair dressing ’n’ everything?” 

Jane wasn’t sure about the gown and the hair dressing. 
She wasn’t particularly observing, ever, as to such things, 
she admitted. But she had taken it for granted it was 
Mrs. Merriman. Why? Had Paul an idea it might be 
someone else? 

He didn’t answer that, but asked, “Is Beryl very musi- 
cal?” 


“Yes. People say she’s likely a genius. But what’s 
that got: to do with it?” 
“Perhaps everything. My idea grows.” Paul looked 


up and pointed to the window above the pagoda. “Could 
you climb up to that window with me, do you think?” 
he asked. 
Jane chuckled. “After this morning I should say I 
could climb anywhere. But why?” 
“We'll see why, if I am right, after we get up there. 
I'll go first, and 





supposed to sus- 
pect a door.” 
“Well, I only 
guessed it. I nev- 
er actually exam- 
ined to see,” Jane 
confessed. “If I’d 


been a really good 





detective that’s 
almost the first 
thing I would 
have done last 
night, though. | 
But I’d forgotten | 
about it. What | 
does the door 
open into?” | 
| 


“Tt opens onto 

a little circular 
staircase that goes 
up to the nursery 
wing. But it’s 
been closed and 
bolted from the 
other side ever | 
since the altera- | 
ticns were made 
in the drawing- 
| 

| 


room twoor three 
years ago. That 
room was only 
about two-thirds L 





after I’m safe on 
the window 
ledge, lend a 
hand to you. The 
pagoda part is 
easy. 

It was true. 
The sides of the 
pagoda were lat- 
ticed, and it was 
as simple as walk- 
ing up a ladder. 
| But from the top 





of the pagoda 
Paul had to lift 
his own weight 
from his wrists. 
| He did it agilely 
and, with one leg 
over the ledge, 
turned to encour- 
age Jane, who 
was half way up 
the side of the 
lattice. But at 
that instant there 
came the sound 
of a door open- 
ing, a door on the 
cliff side of the 
house. “Don’t say 
a word,” Paul 








its present size 
then. All that 
end where the piano stands now was my mother’s private 
office, where she kept her accounts and interviewed the 
housekeeper, and so on. She was very methodical, our 
mother. That done, she’d go up the stairs to the nursery 
and bid us all good-morning and approve or disapprove the 
plans our governess had made for the day. But after the 
partition between that and the drawing-room was knocked 
out, we couldn’t have stairs going up there. We had a 
door made and then masked it by the screen. I’m sure the 
door’s always bolted. But then let’s go and see. That 


“Paul Waul, you bad, outlandish fellow, what are you doing in my apartments?’’ 





hissed down at 
Jane, and van- 
ished over the sill of his window. Then Jane looked down. 

Of course it was Aunt Augusta. It would be. And 
she saw Jane in the first minute. She stood on the kitchen 
steps, lorgnette lifted to her sharp old eyes. 

“Miss Dyke, I believe?” she inquired. “And, please, 
what are you doing cut here—not to say up there?” 

“Well, er—well—”: Pleadingly Jane looked up toward 
the window that had swallowed her fellow detective. How 
had he the heart to leave her in the lurch"like this? Only 
for the good of their common cause, of course. She mur- 
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mured back to the lady be- 
low, “Well, you see there’s 
not much to do in the house. yo rmeone 


I like climbing. It’s my 
favorite game.” 

At the instant of Jane’s 
lame explanations a fresh 
burst of rain came -down 
from the _ low-hanging 
clouds. Aunt Augusta shiv- 
ered and turned toward 
the kitchen door. “I ad- 
vise you to follow me right 
in,” she said back over her 
shoulder. And then she 
added, apparently to her- 
self but in a voice purpose- 
ly loud enough for Jane’s 
ears, “Grace is a queer 
girl.” 

Of course Grace was a 
queer girl to have such a 
queer friend as Jane. Jane 
understood well enough. 
No, Aunt Augusta did not 
love her. It both piqued 
Jane and wounded her to 
be so unreasonably detest- 
ed. But Paul was at the 
window again, reaching 
down a hand. Jane hurried 
on to the top of the pagoda, 
and in an instant was over 
the window ledge, and 
standing in the room beside 
him. 

Paul said, “Forgive me 
for deserting like that. But 
if she’d caught me up here 








could see over Alfreda’s 
shoulder into the next 
apartment. To her utter 
bewilderment there was 
Beryl, sitting comfortably 
on a cushion on the floor 
near to an open fire. Their 
eyes met, Beryl’s more 
dreamy than usual, Jane’s 
curious beyond words, 

“I—we—are here re- 
turning your property,” 
Paul was explaining to his 
famous sister. He took the 
sparkling circlet from his 
coat pocket and handed it 
to her. “And we are here 
also to suggest that you do 
nothing further to put Miss 
Jane Dyke in the wrong. 
May I present her? Miss 
Dyke, Miss Waul.” 

Miss‘Waul’s exasperation 
grew. “Put Miss Dyke in 
the wrong? What do you 
mean. You’re putting your- 
self very much in the wrong 
with me at this instant, I 
can tell you, my precious 
brother.” 

Paul ignored the last 
part of his sister’s speech. 
He merely said with his us- 
ual drawl slightly exagger- 
ated, “If anyone but Grace 
had discovered your jewel- 
ry on Miss Dyke’s dressing 
table this noon, the conse- 
quences might have been 








it would have been all over 
with our secrecy. She’s a 
dreadfully keen lady. Other people would have suffered 
then, not ourselves.” 

Jane looked about her. “But this isn’t a nursery,” she 
said. “I thought we were getting into the nursery. It’s 
a bedroom.” It was a lovely bedroom all done in ivory 
and gold, quite the loveliest bedroom Jane had ever been 
in. A gold-brocaded and black-furred dressing-gown was 
thrown over a chair-back, and little gold slippers were 
kicking about on a velvet rug. There were marigolds on 
the dressing table, standing lifelike in a shallow bowl. And 
a fire was crackling in a little ebony frame fireplace. It 
was a used room. 

“Tt isn’t a nursery!” she repeated, troubled by their in- 
trusion into this intimate locality. 

“No, it certainly isn’t. Not now. But it was. Doesn’t 
that surf make a racket, though! Wonder if I can beat it!” 

To Jane’s astonishment and her dismay Paul suddenly 
raised his voice in a German student song. She clutched 
at his arm. But the deed was done. The door of the room 
flew open and in it stood a tall, beautiful, young woman in 
flowing yellow draperies. She looked rather like a priest- 
ess out of classical Greece, or perhaps an angel. But her 
words dispelled the illusion instantly. 

“Paul Waul!” she exclaimed in exasperated tones. “You 
bad, outlandish fellow! What are you doing in my bed- 
room ?” 

So she might have spoken if he were only five. And so 
very likely she had spoken to him at that tender age, for 
in spite of her youthful appearance she was his elder sister, 
the famous pianist, Alfreda Waul. 

From where Jane was standing, all embarrassment, she 





Alfreda Waul 


very unpleasant for Jane— 
and for you too, in the end, 
dear. For the end is not yet, please remember.” 

“But Beryl put the bracelet on Aunt’s dressing table. 
What do you mean?” 

“Yes. But temporarily Aunt’s room is occupied by Miss 
Dyke. Didn’t you know ?” 

“Certainly not.” Miss Waul sighed rather petulantly. 
“What a mess it has been! And so silly.” 

“Miss Dyke and I are, quite naturally, curious to hear 
how it all happened. Won't you explain?” 

“Explanations! What tiresome things they are! And 
all one wants is a little peace and quiet. But now that 
you have discovered my retreat—come, promise me you will 
never, never tell. Walk in here and sit quietly now, any- 
way. Beryl is just going to make tea.” 

As they followed Miss Waul into the next room Jane 
wondered why Miss Waul did not suggest that she and 
Paul should make some explanations themselves. After 
all, they had broken, without ceremony, into her bedroom, 
by way of a window. But apparently Miss Waul’s was 
not a curious nature. As she said herself, all that one 
wanted was a little peace. 

They sat down in low chintz-covered chairs before the 
cpen fire while Beryl made the tea over a spirit lamp near 
by. Jane, watching Beryl, marveled—Beryl, the imprac- 
tical, making tea without a murmur and without a ques- 
tion! Beryl, the indolent—except where practising was 
concerned—bestirring herself and running errands for Miss 
Waul with the alacrity of a young female Mercury. But 
then, of course, Alfreda Waul was the great Alfreda Waul! 
Beryl was notoriously sentimental. 

(Continued on page 42) 








A Girl Who Knew Lincoln 


This true story of a girl’s own friendship with 
Abraham Lincoln has never before been published 


looked as though she had stepped 
from a picture, with her plain 


S was a very old lady and she 


By AGNES L. TAYLOR 


we saw four or five men come riding 
along. As they came nearer, we giggl- 
ed over one very tall man on a very 





dress gathered onto a narrow belt, with 
the soft muslin folded about her neck 
and with that little muslin cap on her 
head. Everyone in that little Illinois 
town called her ““Aunt’’—and they had 
told me she had talked with Lincoln 
when she was a girl. 

“Did you really know him ?” I asked. 

Aunt Catherine smiled. “As well 
as I know my neighbors here, though 
I didn’t see him so very often. But he 
was one who made friends wherever he 
went because he was so friendly him- 
self, and he would go to any amount 
of trouble to do a kindness. All the 
people ‘round here thought a great 
deal of him.” 

“So you lived near him?” I asked, 
in eagerness. 

“No, he lived in Springfield and we 
lived here, but that’s the reason I knew 
him so well. F 





tep of Li 





A wood cut from Ida 


small horse. His stirrups were so short 
and his legs so long that his knees were 
as high as the horse’s neck. With an 
old silk hat pushed off his forehead, 
his saddle-bags bouncing and his coat- 
tails flapping each side as the horse 
jogged along, we certainly thought him 
a funny sight. 

“When he came into .the house, he 
went right up to mother, who was get- 
ting supper, and said politely, ‘I hope 
it won’t trouble you to care for so many 
of us overnight!’ 

“Sister and I had been laughing to 
ourselves about the way he looked on 
horseback, but when he spoke we forgot 
all about his looks, there was some- 
thing so pleasant and kind about him. 
After supper, he told some funny stories 
that set everybody laughing. Then af- 
ter a while he came over and began 
talking to us. We were soon telling 





Tarbell’s “‘In the 
published by 





“If you want the story of it, I'll 
have to start a long way back—back to 
the time when I was a girl. My father decided to move 
West, for Illinois was considered West in the 1840’s. We 
made the journey from Maryland in a big canvas-covered 
wagon pulled by two horses. Before we left, father sold 
everything we couldn’t bring with us, so all we had in the 
world was in that wagon, or else trailing along behind. 
For tied at the back came old Mooly, and sometimes in the 
wagon, sometimes on foot beside it, were mother, we three 
children, a dog, and a cat, for we thought we couldn’t get 
on without Rover and Blackie. 

“There wasn’t a big party of us, just one other family— 
some neighbors back home who came along—and we didn’t 
see any Indians or buffaloes. Father had bought a big 
piece of land, hundreds of acres. This town is built on 
what was our farm, but then there wasn’t a neighbor with‘ 
five miles of us and often we didn’t see anybody but just 
ourselves for weeks at a time. Oh, but those first years were 
lonely! We had only a log house the first winter. In the 
spring, father drove about twenty miles to the nearest saw- 
mill and got lumber for a real house. 

“Well, in those early days, when the country towns were 
only little places that hadn’t much law business, they didn’t 
have a regular court, sitting all the time. The judges and 
lawyers used to travel around from county to county and 
hold court one or two weeks in each town—circuit court 
they called it. The only way to get about the country then 
was with horses. The roads were pcor and the towns far 
apart, so when travelers came along in the late afternoon, 
they used to ask us to take them in for the night. Our 
house was larger than most and the Court used to plan to 
get to our house when they rode circuit. That was how 


we came to know Mr. Lincoln, for he was one of the 
circuit lawyers. 

“I remember as well as if it were yesterday, the first time 
I saw him. Sister and I were sitting on the door-step when 
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him all sorts of things, things you 
wouldn’t usually talk about to strang- 
ers, but he had a way of drawing us out. For one thing, 
he found out how much we missed our books. There 
hadn’t been room for many books in our covered wagon— 
only for the big Bible and two or three of mother’s pet 
poetry books. These we had read over and over until | 
knew them by heart. 

“*The next time I come, I'll bring you each a new 
bock,’ he said. 

“After we went to bed that night, we talked about his 
promise. When he had gone next morning, we talked 
about it again and hoped he would soon come back. Father 
told us not to set our hearts on any books, for Mr. Lincoln 
was one of the busiest lawyers on the circuit, and it wasn’t 
likely he would ever think of it again. This disheartened 
us so that we didn’t say much more about it, though we 
secretly kept on hoping. 

“As the time came ’round for the Court’s next session, 
we could scarcely wait to see Mr. Lincoln. Finally we 
sighted the party down the road and ran down to meet 
them. But no Mr. Lincoln was there and we stood ready 
to cry. Seeing our faces, the judge called out, “What's 
the matter, girls? Were you expecting somebody ?’ 

“ Tsn’t Mr. Lincoln coming?’ I asked almost fearfully. 

“ ‘Oh, yes, he’s coming. He’ll soon be along!’ 

“So, happy again, we ran back to the house to help with 
supper. But you may be sure we kept an eye toward the 
window. When we saw him riding up, we flew out again. 
He drew in his horse, looked down on us very soberly. 
though there was a twinkle in his eye, and said, ‘Good-day, 
girls. Were you looking for anybody?’ 

“All at once, we felt foolish to have rushed out that way 
to meet him, when he had evidently never thought of the 
books again. We were making some lame explanations to 
cover our confusion, when he thrust his hand into the sad- 
(Continued on page 35) 






















“I'm Pleased to 
Meet You” 


Do you wonder why some 
girls ave so thoroughly 
at ease among their boy 
friends while others are 
not? Read what Kitty 
Nankarrel says on how 
to attain this ease. She 
herself is a most charm- 
ing hostess and speaks 
from long experience 


By 
KITTY NANKARREL 


Illustration by John McCormick 


to bite out your tongue because you were acknowl- 

edging an introduction to some especially good- 
looking boy with the worn-out, down-at-the-heel, out-at- 
the-elbow phrase, “I’m pleased to meet you”? Of course 
you no doubt are pleased, but saying so in that simpering 
phrase never has helped a friendship along, has it? 

Of course, just what you say when you receive an in- 
troduction is not so terribly important; but I know how 
many times I used to wish that I could get over being 
“fussed” when I was with boys. And usually, if we be- 
long to the “I’m pleased to meet you school,” we are 
awkward and shy and insist on showing only our most 
insipid side to boys. Well, what can we do about it? 

Did you ever stop to think that no doubt the big, good- 
looking boy is just as embarrassed as you are? Why not 
begin by forgetting about your own embarrassment and 
start experimenting in trying to put the boy at his ease? 

Why not say, “How do you do,” to start with? Of 
course then he ought to say something, but more than 
likely he won’t get anything more out than a stammer or 
a fishy shake of the hand. In a second there will be that 
enveloping silence that makes you both feel all arms and 
legs unless you do something quickly. That is where you 
begin. You must think of something to say. Perhaps 
something like this would do. “I thought I would never 
get here. I was so interested in fixing up a radio,” or “It 
was hard to decide whether to come to this party or go 
to see Douglas Fairbanks in The Thief of Bagdad. Have 
you seen it?” That is a beginning. The boy and you, 
too, will have forgotten about where to hide hands and 
what to do with feet. Perhaps both questions will meet 
with little success in the form of conversation. If they 
do fail and the boy doesn’t take his turn at finding out 
something that you have in common to talk about, begin 
again. Try other things. 

What sports can you discuss? Don’t, of course, conduct 
a cross-examination. ‘That is enough to terrify anybody. 


OW many times have you found yourself wanting 


Did you ever stop to think that no doubt the big, good-looking boy is just as 


embarrassed as you are? 


Sometimes the best results in ice-breaking are obtained by 
one person’s making statements, something like this: “1 
am trying to learn to dive and I am scared stiff. I think 
girls are apt to be afraid in the water, don’t you? I be- 
lieve it is because of our hair. It’s a relic of the old days: 
I mean when all women had long hair that they hated to 
get wet.” _ 

And usually before you get very far in the diving or 
swimming or horseback riding, or whatever-it-is discus- 
sion, you are off on something you are both interested in. 
And then there is no such thing as being embarrassed or 
fussed. 

If girls would take the trouble to exert themselves a 
little at the beginning to help the conversation along, there 
would not be so many wilted collars among the boys at the 
party or so many girls sitting along the walls. 

Another one of life’s most awful moments, I myself 
found, was when a boy came to call on me for the first 
time, or when my brother brought a chum of his home 
with him for supper, and we all had an evening before us. 
I noticed how very miserable the boys always looked sitting 
uncomfortably in a corner of the sofa, but for a long time I 
didn’t know how to help matters. 

I used to jump up, doing a thousand and one things, 
turning on and off the phonograph, or passing the candy. 
What I should have done, of course, was to let the boy put 
on the records and take them off, and let him pass the 
candy. The best plan is to get him to help you do some- 
thing. Perhaps your mother will let you make candy, or 
on special occasions, Welsh-rabbit or Cheese Dreams or 
something else exciting and hard to digest on the chaf- 
ing-dish or electric grill. You will find that a boy is al- 
ways hungry when he is calling. Moving about getting 
things ready and cooking puts him at his ease and helps 
the evening. 

By the way, did you ever try Blushing Bunny in your 
chafing-dish? The name is appropriate, isn’t it, to serve 

(Continued on page 37) 
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For the Good 
of the Team 


A Barry Browning Story 


By EARL REED SILVERS | 
Illustrations by Ethel C. Taylor 


Smith came up the street to- 
gether; and as they reached the 
front steps of the Cranford School, 
Budd’s homely face lighted in a pleasant 
grin. A small group gathered on the steps turned his way. 

“Hear the news?” he asked. 

“What news?” Andy Kirk demanded. 

Mildred Hartmore, who had been sitting on the top 
step studying Latin, turned her bespeckled eyes upon Andy. 

“Can it be,” she inquired mildly, “that something has 
happened in the school that the great Andy Kirk doesn’t 
know about?” 

Andy stuck out his tongue. 

“There can be,” he answered, gravely. 
osity got the better of him. 

“What news?” he repeated, turning impatiently to Budd. 

“About the county tennis tournament,” Budd explained. 
“They’re going to hold x 

But Andy was smiling derisively. “How can there be a 
tennis tournament in March?” he demanded. “What are 
we going to do—play in snowshoes ?” 

“Indoors,” Budd announced, briefly. 

Andy’s eyes widened. “Oh!” 

“And we'll play in tennis shoes,” Mildred told him, dry- 
ly, “with rackets and little rubber balls that bounce.” 

Even Barry chuckled at Andy’s discomfiture; but Budd, 
serious as usual, drew a letter from his pocket and held it 
out to us. “It’s from North Amboy High School,” he said. 
“They’re going to hold an indoor tennis tournament a week 
from Saturday for the championship of the county.” 

“Individual championships, do you mean?” Andy in- 
quired. 

“No,” Budd answered, “the school championship.” 

“How will they count the points?” Dot Howard asked. 

“Each school,” Budd explained, “will enter four girls 
and four boys. There will be two singles matches and two 
doubles matches for both the—er—men and ladies. And 
the school that wins most matches at the end of the round 
robin will be the county champions.” 

“Tt will take more than one day to do that,” Barry said. 

“Yes, but the tournament will continue on through the 
next week.” 

“Tt’s too bad,”” Mildred Hartmore called from her place 
on the top step, “that Cranford can’t enter a team.” 

“Why can’t we?” Andy demanded. 

“Because we don’t know anything about indoor tennis,” 
Mildred snapped. 

Probably none of us had thought seriously of entering the 
county tournament before Mildred spoke; but now Andy, 
sensing a challenge in Mildred’s words, turned eagerly 
toward the rest of the crowd. 

“Whatever you girls may decide to do,” he said to Barry, 
“we're going to enter a team.” 

“Well,” Barry told him, her eyes twinkling, “I never 
knew the boys of Cranford to do something the girls 
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couldn’t do, too. So we're with you.” The word was final. 

“You're all crazy,” Mildred told us with her usual 
frankness. 

But after classes were dismissed at three o’clock, and a 
group of us gathered at Barry’s house to discuss the tourna- 
ment, Mildred entered enthusiastically into the plan; and 
when Andy chided her about it, she only grinned. 

“T still think we’re rather foolish to enter,” she said, 
“but as long as we've gone into the thing, we’ve got to do 
our best, of course.” 

“Of course,” Budd agreed. 

“But,” Mildred added primly, “I don’t think we'll have 
a chance in the world.” 

We found, however, that our chances weren’t nearly so 
bad as Mildred would have us believe. Budd, Andy, Mil- 
dred and I had all played tennis on the indoor courts of 
the North Amboy Armory. 

“And the other members of the team can pick up the 
knack of it after a little practice,” Andy said. “We'll see 
if we can’t get the use of a couple of courts some afternoon 
this week.” 

“Someone ought to ‘phone down and make arrange- 
ments,” Mary Todd suggested. 

“T’ll do it,” Budd said. 

While he was inside at the telephone, we discussed the 
membership of the Cranford team. 

“Tt’s easy enough to pick out eight people,” Andy de- 
clared. “Of the boys, there will be Budd, Bill Woodruff, 
Hugh Potter and me.” 

“And of the girls,” Barry added, “Dot Howard, Mil- 
dred, Jane and I.” 

“And you will notice,” Mildred put in, looking at Andy, 
“That Barry’s English was correct.” 

“But this isn’t English we're talking about,” Andy 
answered, grimacing at her. “It’s a tennis tournament.” 

Budd came back just then to tell us that if we entered a 
team in the matches, we could have the Armory for prac- 
tice on Friday afternoon. 

“That’s all we need,” Andy declared, confidently. “We 
may not win the tournament, but we'll let the other teams 
know we are in it.” 

But although the chances were against our winning, 
Barry Browning at least cherished visions of a champion- 
ship. She was the best tennis player of the girls of the 
school, and had been captain of our outdoor team. So, 
naturally, she assumed direction of the team to play in the 
indoor tournament. At assembly the next morning, she 
announced the selections we had made. 

“But if there are any other girls who would like to try 
for the team,” she finished, “they should speak to me about 
it before Friday and we can arrange for a try-out.” 
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We discussed the mem- 
bership of the Cranford 
team 





We did not expect any one to speak to Barry about it, for 
the four of us who constituted the team were, without 
doubt, the strongest players in Cranford High. But after 
school that afternoon, when Barry and I were walking 
home together, Zelda Lawson joined us. 

“I'd like to see you about the tennis tournament,” she 
announced. 

None of us liked Zelda very much. She was a new girl 
at school, having entered after the Christmas recess; and 
although she was well dressed and pleasant enough in a 
way, there was something about her which awakened in 
us a feeling of dislike which was almost antagonism. She 
was rather a spoiled child, I think, and the most conceited 
person in Cranford High. 

So, when Zelda mentioned the tennis tournament, Barry 
frowned. ‘Do you mean you'd like to try for the team?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” Zelda answered, “I played a good deal at board- 
ing school last year, and” —she smiled superciliously—“I’m 
not exactly a novice, you know.” 

Barry regarded her doubtfully. 
indoors?” 

“No,” Zelda answered, “but I can, of course.” 

“You'll find it different,” Barry persisted. 

Zelda’s eyes darkened. “Are you trying to discourage 
me,” she asked abruptly, “so that I won’t replace one of 
your special friends on the team ?” 

“No,” Barry told her, “I’m not trying to do that.” 

“What I want you to do,” Zelda explained, sullenly, 
“is to let me play one of the members of your team. If I 
beat her, then she'll have to give her place to me.” 

“That’s fair enough,” Barry agreed. “Mildred Hart- 
more’s the weakest of the girl players, so you can play her 
on Friday afternoon.” 

“And beat her,” Zelda added, saucily. Stopping at the 
corner of the street leading to her home, she bowed with 
a hint of mockery. “And I thank you!” — 

Barry’s face reddened. “‘I’in hoping with all the hope I’ve 
got,” she said tensely, after Zelda had gone, “that Mildred 
beats her on Friday.” 

“What about Mildred?” I asked. “Do you think she'll 
want to play Zelda?” 

“She won’t be crazy about it; but there’s only one thing 
to do,” Barry grinned. “To play the game and let the 
best man win.” 

“But Mildred won’t be any too tickled,” I said. 

Barry nodded. “No, but she’s a good sport. 
though, we ought to tell her about it.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, wondering how Mildred would take it; 
and when we reached Barry’s house, we both went inside 
to the telephone table, where Barry called up Mildred 
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while I listened curiously. Mildred, although 
she wasn’t terribly pleased, agreed to play Zelda 
on Friday. 

“And she said,” Barry told me, chuckling, 
“that she’d rather lose her right arm than be 
beaten by that ‘insufferable talking machine.’ ” 

“She won’t be beaten,” I said. 

But Barry wasn’t so sure, and after we had 
seated ourselves before the open fire in the library, 
she cupped her chin in her hands and gazed 
thoughtfully into the crimson embers in the 
grate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Browning came in, nodded to 
us, and found chairs near the center table. 

“Gallagher’s leaving next week,” Mr. Brown- 
ing said. 

Barry looked up, suddenly interested. 
ing the bank, you mean?” 

“Yes.” Mr. Browning smiled, doubtfully. 
““And I’m in a quandary as to whom to appoint 
cashier in his place.” 

“What about Mr. Johnson, his assistant?” Barry asked. 

Her father shook his head. “He’s the logical man for 
the place, of course. He’s been with us a long time, and 
he’d make a good cashier.” 

“I shouldn’t think you’d be worrying then,” 
mother put in. 

Mr. Browning frowned. “Johnson,” he explained, “is 
personally distasteful to me; there are many things about 
him which I do not like, which rather get on my nerves. 
As President, I naturally have close contact with the 
cashier, and I do not look forward to intimacy with 
Johnson.” 

“What else can you do except appoint him?” 
asked. 

“Promote young Jack Merritt over his head,” Mr. 
Browning answered. 

“Jack is almost as good a banker, and it would be a 
pleasure to work with him. Moreover, he is a close per- 
sonal friend of ours.” 

“Yes,” Barry agreed, but neither she nor Mrs. Brown- 
ing made any suggestion; and after a few minutes, Mr. 
Browning stood up and came over to the fireplace. 

“How are things going at school?” he asked. 

We told him about the tennis tournament and about the 
match between Mildred and Zelda the next Friday after- 
noon ; and when we had finished, he smiled rather wistfully. 

“T guess,” he said, “that none of us is altogether free 
from our responsibilities.” 

But Barry, after the first shock of Zelda’s request, re- 
fused to worry about the tournament; and on Friday after- 
noon, when we all drove down to Amboy in Budd’s big 
Peerless, she was as carefree as ever. 

Mildred, though, was frankly worried. “I’ve got to 
win,” she whispered, and set her lips grimly. 

Zelda, sitting in one of the extra seats in the tonneau, 
spent most of her time telling us what a good tennis player 
she was, how she had won the championship cup at board- 
ing school last year, and how no less a person than Molla 
Mallory had predicted a great future for her. 

“Funny,” Andy said, speaking over his shoulder, “that I 
didn’t notice your name in any of the big tournaments.” 

“I’m too, young yet to go in them,” Zelda answered 
seriously. “But this spring I expect to start.” 

Mildred, listening, looked rather dubiously at Barry and 
me; and impulsively, Barry reached over and patted her on 
the shoulder. 

“Good luck to you!” Barry whispered. 

So, when the match began, Mildred knew that all of us 
were rooting hard for her to win, although the rules of the 
game forbade us showing our preference. Mildred, taking 
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A Daughter of the Northern Frontier 








ONSTANCE 
C LINDSAY SKIN- 
NER comes from a 

long line of writers on both 
sides. Her father’s family 
is descended from Cyriac 
Skinner, to whom, in the 
time of Cromwell, Milton 
addressed two of his most 
famous sonnets, and in- 
cludes Charles Reade, the 
novelist. Her mother’s fam- 
ily is related to Lady Anne 
Lindsay, the author of Auld 
Robin Gray, and to the 
gallant David Lindsay, who 
was poet and historian and 
friend of John Knox in the 
days of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Yet Constance Lind- 








the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to the gold fields north. 
It was famed as being the 
oldest and longest stage-line 
in the world, running for 
some five hundred miles 
over plain and mountain, 
and to the dark-eyed little 
Constance there was no joy 
in life that cculd compare 
in excitement and pride 
with that of clambering up 
beside the driver and being 
permitted to hold the reins. 

Once or twice a yea 
covered wagons, drawn by 
oxen, came to the settle- 
ment with loads of supplies, 
and among these always 
were the books and papers 








say Skinner was not born in 
the stately old Essex home 
of her family amid its tra- 
ditions of comfort and cul- 
tured ease, but on the edge 
of a partially unexplored 
wild region of northern 
Canada, in a little fur- 
trading post of which her 
father was Factor. Her 
grandfather, Thomas Skin- 
ner, had gone from Essex 
to Vancouver Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia, when Vic- 
toria, the present Capital, 
was only a Hudson Bay Company’s trading post with a 
fort and stockade. The Chief of the Tonga Indians, who 
lived in the neighborhood, offered this grandfather a great 
store of furs for his little two-year-cld daughter, a child 
with magnificent red hair and great blue eyes—the Aunt 
Constance for whom, years afterward, our heroine was 
named. 

Miss Skinner’s father, Robert James Skinner, was en- 
gaged, as a youth of nineteen, in exploring the northern 
interior of the British Columbian mainland. Young though 
he was, he was the first white man to set foot in certain 
parts of this territory. Later he was Factor of the fur 
post, and at the time of his death and for some years before 
it he was serving his government as Inspector of Timber 
and Mines. The Indians of the country roundabout showed 
their love and trust in him by giving him the name of 


‘““The-White-Man-Who-Does-Not-Lie.” It was at this 


Hudson Bay Company’s fur post that Constance Lindsay 
Skinner was born, in a settlement consisting of a handful 
of houses where the stage-line made an angle on the bank 
of a very furious and tumultuous portion of the Fraser 
River. Once a week, in good weather, the stage-coach swept 
grandly by on its way from the junction of the line with 





We are proud that Constance Lind- 
say Skinner is among our “American 
Girl” authors 


The story of how a girl started to 
write when she was five years of age 


By MUNA LEE 


which played such an im- 
portant part in the life of 
the northern frontier. The 
little girl on those great oc- 
casions could hardly wait 
until boxes were opened and 
bundles undone, before she 
eagerly seized books and 
magazines and carried them 
off for happy hours. She 
would read through the 
pleasant afternoons, and by 
the light of home-made tal- 
low candles and kerosene 
store-lamps, far into the 
night. For the time being she would lay aside her two 
favorites: Grimm’s Fairy Tales and Colonel Surtees’ novels 
of English sporting life relating the marvelous adventures 
of country squires, with illustrations showing them in trim 
pink coats, riding to hounds. 

One of Constance Skinner’s earliest memories is of seeing 
pirogues filled with Tinneh and Cree Indians coming down 
the bend in the river, lustily chanting Pass Me Not, O Gen- 
tle Saviour in the Tinneh tongue. They had learned the 
hymn from the missionaries, and transformed its sweeping 
rhythms into a paddle-song. 

There were only a few children in the post, and an en- 
rollment of eighteen was required for establishing a govern- 
ment school. So the number was made up of white men 
who could not read or write, and of Chinese, half-breeds, 
and Indians. Constance was the only white child. When 
she was seven years old, two of the big boys appointed them- 
selves her faithful and chivalrous squires. One was a Lil- 
liooet Indian and the other a Malay, but they watched over 
the little girl as if she had been a princess and they her 
knights-at-arms, Her childish games were those of the 
North. She learned how to throw Indian Stick, so that it 

(Continued on page 54) 






















“Well, I must confess 
that I think clothes are 
worth talking about. 
They have such possibil- 
ities for loveliness’”’ 


Lets Talk about Clothes 


F I talked to you about al- 
gebra, most of you would 
probably listen politely, but 

be somewhat surprised. If I 

talked to you about egg-beaters, 

I’m sure you would be attentive, 
but a little amused. And if I talked to you about deep-sea 

fishing, I’m convinced that all of you would lend an ear, 

a ‘. afraid you’d speedily discover how little I’ve ever 
shed. 

There is one subject, however, which I’m not afraid to 
tackle with you, not because I really know so enormously 
much about it (though more than about egg-beaters), but 
because I always find that when I talk about clothes, the 
interest of my audience is bound to make up for any gaps 
in my knowledge. 

You may not care about algebra, egg-beaters, or deep-sea 
fishing. But aren’t you—all of you—interested in the 
fascinating subject of what to wear? 

Well, I must confess that I think clothes are worth talk- 
ing about. They have such possibilities for loveliness. They 
can make you so happy or so miserable. They can be so 
ugly or so beautifully neat; so stupid or so excitingly satis- 
fying. 

Of course, if you think about clothes as just things to 
put on, they are not so interesting. I’ve never forgotten 
the sting of the shrewd remark that a wise old lady once 
made about a girl who was not well-dressed. I think I’ve 
told this story before—but it is so good—please forgive me 
for repeating. 

We were, as I’ve said, discussing a badly dressed girl, 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor of the “Woman's Home Companion” 


Illustration by Katharine Shane 


and this is how the old lady summed her up. “She doesn’t- 


dress,” she said, “she simply puts her clothes on.” 

Clothes are stupid if they are just fashions, just clothes, 
just something put on. Clothes are fascinating and abso- 
lutely worth while if they serve their purpose of making 
you more sure of yourself, more interesting, more pleasing 
to the eye. The well-dressed girl, to my mind, always 
seems more important than her clothes, but that’s because 
her clothes are chosen with the greatest care to make her 
more important. Good dressing consists in choosing clothes 
that are becoming, regardless of what the passing style may 
be. In color they should be encouraging to the best of your 
coloring. In line they should be conservative, and help 
to give you the best lines possible. 

If your hair is red, for instance, you should wear the 
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tawny shades that bring out its 
loveliness. If your eyes are 
blue, blue will encourage them. 
If you are very thin, your 
clothes should soften your an- 
gles. If you are inclined to be 
a little stout, you must turn your back on ruffles and go in 
for straight lines and an easy fit. 

Being well-dressed has nothing to do with having a great 
many clothes. The best-dressed girl often has a small 
wardrobe. But everything she has suits her, and every- 
thing she buys is bought with the rest of her clothes in 
mind. No excess wardrobe is a wonderful slogan for any 
girl who wants to be well-dressed. 

But you may be wondering why I make such a point of 
being well-dressed. So I'll tell you. 

I think you should be well-dressed because there’s need 
of more beauty—color and lovely line and symmetry and 
neatness. And you have here a real chance to substitute 
beauty for ugliness, neatness for disorder. Your noses may 
not be perfect, your hair luxuriant and golden, your clothes 
rich and expensive, but you can, most of you, if you try 
very hard, be well-groomed and well-dressed. 

I think you should be well-dressed, first because good 
dressing is beautiful in itself, and secondly because it’s a 
nice thing to do for other people. There’s no doubt about 
it. Everybody does enjoy looking at houses and gardens 
and girls who are well-put-together, well-planned, well- 
dressed. Ugliness is depressing. Beauty brings people 
up on their toes. And neither you nor I nor anyone in 
the world has the right to make other people suffer for a 
run-down heel or an unbecoming hat. If you like to do 
gracious things for others, please do remember this. 

First, then, good dressing for beauty’s sake. Second, for 
other people’s sake. And thirdly, what do you think? 
Good dressing for your own sake. 

Yes, I really mean it. You will feel more self-respecting, 
you will have more poise. Best of all, you will find it pos- 
sible, surprisingly, to forget about yourself and about your 
clothes. 

I am all for everybody’s being well-dressed. I believe 
in it. And I want you to believe in it so much that I’m 
going to talk about it here on this page every month 
from now on, and see if I can’t convert you all to my 
clothesology. 

Will you watch for “Let’s Talk about Clothes”? 





Still Time to Ente 


Watch for moments when “Merit Badjis 
have a camera or kodak ready and 


ABOVE: Happy? Who 
wouldn't be after finding the 
very first spring dog-tooth 
violet on a ‘‘flower-finder’’ 
hunt? This Merit Badge 
offers endless possibilities 
for beautiful and charm- 


RIGHT: Not every “bird 
hunter’’ attains such suc- 
cess! Markings, character- 
istic position — everything’s 
here. Try hunting for birds 
and badges and pictures in 
partnership, as this New York 


ABOVE: Sunset deepens the 
cloud shapes, and cuts as 
silhouette of Quincy, Mi 
through this “‘photographer’ 
kodak. We hope that 
“‘star-gazer’’ was watching 
sunset this evening 


ingly “‘individual’’ pictures Girl Scout must have done 


LEFT: ‘‘Tree finder’ and ‘‘photog- 
rapher’’ will delight equally in this 
exquisite picture where sunshine 
and shadow, foreground and 
distance, living trees and those 
of that enchanting water -land 
form contrast, balance, and charm 


RIGHT: From Oregon comes news 

that February is no obstacle to a 

“‘gardener’s’” badge if you build 

boxes like these on a sunny, pro- 

tected back porch, and remember 
the watering can 


LEFT: Certain it is that there must 
be “‘rock finders”’ aplenty in Iron- 
dale, Mo. (Yes, we know quality as 
well as quantity counts even with 
rocks, but one thing at a time 
please, we answer back) 


RIGHT: There’s going to be “‘a little 
bit of butter for the royal slice of 
bread’”’ at Camp Sagamore Hill, 
Dayton, Ohio. Looks to us as if 
these ‘‘dairy maids’’ could prepare 
“*The King’s Breakfast”’ 





he Camera Contest! 


yme to Life” (subject of the Contest), 
the pictures to us before February 15 


OVE: Light and dark is strik- 


LEFT: A deserted Wisconsin 
trail leading into an allur- 
ing Great Beyond. A hu- 
man being in the foreground 
might have added a note of 
contrast, but the composi- 
tion is beautifully balanced 


ABOVE: “‘Mary had a little 
lamb,” and did it follow her 
to school in Oswego, Ore., 
we wonder? One feels noth- 
ing posed or stiff in this pic- 
ture—uniless it be the ‘‘far- 


md 


mer’s’’ knees, for a little 


balanced here. The quiet and satisfying lamb needs coaxing 


ing mood of twilight is 
presented under a glory of 
with a suggestion of 
dwellings in the far 
distance 


. 


* 
an 


RIGHT: The home of a one-time, 
sure ’nuff ‘‘pioneer,”’ was this now 
5 deserted prospector’s cabin in Ham- 
‘ ilton, Mont. The kodak was not 
* perfectly focussed for light, but 

the viewpoint is interesting. Per- 

haps several experiments were made 


LEFT: Close inspection reveals even 

the sparrow on the nest. Enlarged, 

this picture loses its somewhat con- 

fused aspect, so that the light 

and shadow grow in subtlety 
and charm 


RIGHT: The “‘farmer”’ has provided 
water, we are glad to notice. This 
composition of a pet in a field is ex- 
cellent for a beginner, as the back- 
ground presents littie problem, and 
the pet may be placed in good light 


LEFT: Ever milk a cow dry? That's 

one way of mentioning the stiffest 

fingers ever felt. Even your disposi- 

tion is put to the test, for the 

cow must feel friendly, or she'll 
make it hard for you 
































Fold a piece of tinted paper 14 inches long by 7 
inches wide. In the center paste a colored picture, 
A. Cut the center from a 6 inch lace-paper doily B, 
and attach to the folder with four paper springs like 
C. At the four corners paste little decorations of 
flowers, D. Write a message inside the folder. Need- 














Fold a § by 5% inch card, E. 











Make Your Own Valentines 
Two Valentines each deft Girl Scout 


will wish to make 
Designed by MARJORIE HARTWELL 
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less to say, a Val i ge is one of friendship 
and joy in living. Perhaps the ‘‘Golden Treasury’’ 
or other anthology of poetry will suggest a short 
poem or verses from a longer one. Think of two 
Prerequisites only—daintiness and a gay heart— 
from these create your Valentine! 











care not 
if 1f rain 











Cut a piece of red as shown in H. Fold and decorate the cover. 


paper 8% by 3 inches, and fold into eight parts, Valentines were especially popular in Elizabethan 
radiating from the middle of the top edge, F. days, and I like to think of the moments when 
From the point X cut through the folder paper in some courtier in powdered wig and gay costume 
a slanting line, G. Open the card and draw on took feathered pen in hand, and, brushing back 
the fold an umbrella handle. Draw, or cut out the white lace that fell about his wrists, traced 
and paste, two little figures, one on each side. the lovely scroll-work of old-fashioned script 
Paste the red umbrella to the card by the two ends 


across this dainty note to his lady. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
CHAPTER II 
Shadows in the Night 


After lunch the two girls held a coun- 
cil of war up in Dorita’s room. They 
had been very quiet at the lunch-table. 
Grandpa Allen did not notice it. Out- 
side matters never bulked very large in 
his mind, and his brain was at the mo- 
ment deeply occupied with the problem 
of the happiest rendering for the four- 
teenth line of Horace’s Eleventh Ode. 
But Mrs. Rohrback, waiting on the 
table, commented frequently and audibly 
on their unusual restraint. 

“Ye act as though ye’d had an acci- 
dent or something,” she muttered. “I'll 
bet dollars to doughnuts ye’ve stove a 
hole in that canoe!” 

“Nothing of the sort!” laughed Mari- 
ette. But she enlightened Mrs. Rohr- 
back no further and the meal proceeded 
in silence. 

Up in Dorita’s room, they went over 
the mystery again and again, hitting on 
this theory and that, but never coming 
to any satisfactory explanation. Dorita 
had the sudden brilliant idea that the 
letters might be some surveyor’s mark, 
put there for convenience, as they both 
knew that the road was about to be con- 
creted within the next few weeks. At 
first this seemed a solution, but Mari- 
ette exploded that theory by remarking 
that no survevor would take the trouble 
to come out after midnight in a pouring 
rain to pin a marking on their fence post, 
and surveyors weren't likely to use half 
a sheet of gray letter-paper for such a 
purpose. 

“Well, there’s no use trying to explain 
it at present, anyhow,” declared Dorita 
at last. “The thing to do is to wait and 
see if anything else happens. I’m some- 
how certain that a queer thing like this 
isn’t going to end by just dropping out 
of sight. You can’t tell what it may be 
connected with. But one thing is abso- 
lutely sure. We mustn’t bother Grand- 
pa with it. He’d get all flustered and 
excited and it might be bad for his heart. 
You know the doctor said he mustn’t 
be subjected to any shocks or excitement 
or sudden upset. Don’t you agree with 
me ?” 

“T certainly do,” assented Mariette, 
“and, more than that, I think we'd bet- 
ter not say anything to Mrs. Rohrback 
either. She’d spoil everything by gossip- 
ing about it all around the village, and 
everyone would come trotting out here 
to see what was the matter. She’s a 
dear in some ways, and as kind-hearted 
as can be, but she’s: got an awful 
tongue!” 

So it was decided 
affair to themselves. 
another idea. 

“You know,” she mused, “when’ you 
come to think of it, there can be only 
one reason for putting a thing like that 
where it was. It was certainly meant to 
be seen—by someone. Now, whom was 
it meant to be seen by?” 





that they keep the 
Then Dorita had 





The River Acres Riddle 


“You'd think,” offered Mariette, “since 
it was put on our fence post and not on 
some other person’s, that it was meant 
to-be seen by us, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, you would naturally think that,” 
went on Dorita, “but, on the other hand, 
what’s the use of putting up a thing like 
that to be seen by some special person, 
unless that person has some idea what 
it’s all about? I don’t believe anyone 
would waste time in such a silly way. 
No, I have a feeling that that thing was 
put there for someone it was going to 
mean something to—who would under- 
stand it. We don’t, therefore it can’t 
be for us—any of us. It must be for 
someone else. But who can that be?” 

“You seem to forget that Grandpa 
hasn’t seen it. How do you know it 
mightn’t be for him?” Mariette re- 
minded her. 

“It’s just barely possible,” acknowl- 
edged Dorita, “though, of course, it’s 
very unlikely. Anyone who had a mes- 
sage for Grandpa would send it by mail 
or come and leave it at the door. And 
even if it were for him, I wouldn’t take 
the risk of exciting him about it till we 
were surer. No, it’s someone else, I tell 
you. 

“There’s one other thing about it that 
I wonder if you noticed,” suddenly of- 
fered Mariette. “And that’s the way 
the thing was pinned on that fence post. 
It wasn’t straight out facing the road 
directly, but was sort of to the side and 
facing up the road as it comes toward the 
bridge. I’ve been wondering about that, 
whether it was placed that way just by 
accident, or intentionally, so that anyone 
coming down that road could see it quick- 
er and plainer.” 

“Sakes alive! That’s an idea!” ex- 
claimed Dorita in great excitement. 
“You do have gorgeous ones, Mariette. 
It was meant for people to see who 
would be coming down that road. Then 
the next question is—have they seen it?” 

“How could they, when we took it 
down?” 

“Yes, but they might have seen it be- 
fore that.” 

“Then, if they had, and had under- 
stood its message, is it likely they’d have 
left it there? I think they’d have taken 
it down.” 

“Maybe they would have. Perhaps 
they'll be coming along any time and 
looking for it. Oh, I’ve a wonderful 
idea. Let’s sit right here in your win- 
dow and watch the road. We can see 
the whole place from here. Then we 
can tell if anyone appears to come along 
looking for anything!” cried Dorita with 
fresh enthusiasm. 

“T hate to dampen your joy, but isn’t 
it quite possible they came while -we 
were out canoeing and didn’t find any- 
thing and went away?” 

“That’s easily settled,” countered Do- 
rita. “I'll ask Mrs. Rohrback if she saw 
anyone around this morning. She watches 
the road like a cat all the time she’s 
ironing and nothing gets by without her 
knowing it.” She made an excuse of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Perhaps you’ve taken a prize-winning snapshot—enter our Camera Contest now 


News from 


Tr couldn’t be a better friend 
for every Girl Scout. than Sarah 
Louise Arnold, our National President. 
There are not many minutes during any 
day when she is not thinking of you. And 
here is a letter to you from her, written 
“from the top o’ the morning—some- 
where and sometime.” 


You Dear Girt Scouts: 

As I was thinking of you this morning, just 
before the sun-came up, I suddenly remem- 
bered these beautiful words which I have 
known and loved “for years and years,” as 
a four-year-old of my acquaintance says she 
has known and loved her doll. 


She doeth little kindnesses 

That most leave undone or despise; 
For naught that sets one’s heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


Perhaps you, too, have known and loved 
these lines, as I have, and so can tell who it 
was who wrote these words about the woman 
he loved. 

Yes, this morning as I thought of you and 
this verse, I could see the sun starting forth 
on his rounds, all smiling. And I knew that 
the best way of all to send a message to you 
was by the sun, for he would see some of you 
—almost all of you; in fact—before I possibly 
can. And I felt certain that when he discov- 
ered you in your own home—whether it is on 
the wide prairie or a hilltop or in a sheltered 
hollow in some green valley or in a gray 
house where you can look out on the blue 
sea, East or West or North or South—he 
would find you “a-doing little kindnesses,” 
setting at ease the hearts in your home place 
and “giving happiness and peace.” How did 
I know? Because that is only another way 
of spelling “good turns.” We could have told 
the poet that “years and years ago,” couldn’t 
we! 

By the way, before my pen stops! Don’t 
forget that perfect way of sending messages 
to those you love best—by way of the sun! 
Here is my love to you, 

Saran Louise ARNoLp. 


ow 


Gladima says she 
Arnold will be delighted to get mail-mes- 
sages from you, as well as sun-messages. 
So if you feel like writing her a Valentine 
letter, telling her all about what you are 
doing as a Girl Scout, by all means send 
her your mail-message to Lincoln, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

cos 


Speaking of Gladima, the other day we 
chanced upon one of her rare moods. 
She was sad. “Girl Scouts must be 
growing up, for they’re surely settling 
down,” she remarked ruefully, as she 
strolled into the office. “You can’t pick 
up a letter or talk to a girl, without 
hearing of some new cabin or cottage 
that is being built or remodelled or fresh- 
ened for a Girl Scout home.” “Never 
mind, Gladima,” called Helen Ferris 
from over a heap of stories and serials 
freshly arrived in answer to What-I- 


Wish demands. “They'll be all the more 


glad they are Scouts, once they have 
a home of their own.” And so Gladima 
was induced to part with her news. 





knows that Miss. 





President to Tenderfoot 





paid hut inhabitants, these, but Gladima insists they are also it Four of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Cabin O’Dreams Come 
True! 


No longer do Girl Scouts of Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, speak with an “if” of their 
woodland: cabin. Resourceful and perse- 
vering hard work, backing up wishes and 
hopes and dreams, has done it. A solid, 
substantial cabin—and a charmingly in- 
viting one at that!—is now proving over 
and over again how well worth while 
were those six months of effort to earn 
the approximately five hundred necessary 
dollars. 

How was it done? In a dozen ways. 
For instance, there was the candy auc- 
tion. As a special stimulus to donations 
a jeweler in town offered a chafing dish 
for the best and most attractive box of 
candy presented for sale. The auctioneer, 
moreover, spoke to about a hundred busi- 
ness men previous to the auction, so that 
he was sure of a good opening in the 
bidding. Well, the long and short of it 
was that two dozen Girl Scouts—not to 
mention an unknown quantity of mothers 
and aunts who joined in to help—worked 
from five to eleven for two nights fol- 
lowing the auction, to meet the surplus 
orders. 

Then there was a series of demonstra- 
tions of Girl Scout activities given before 
many clubs in the city. This good pub- 
licity work acquainted people with the 
Girl Scouts and also brought in volun- 
tary contributions from individuals and 
from nearly every club. Of course, pub- 
licity was carried on through the news- 
papers as well. (If you can present your 
story clearly and attractively to an edi- 
tor, it is surprising how cooperative he 
often turns out to be.) The Girl Scout 
advisors, as their share, gave a bridge tea 
with a Girl Scout program, for which 
they charged fifty cents admission. Some 
contributions, too, came in donated labor, 
materials for the cabin sold at cost, etc. 

So on, until at last the cabin rose as 
a reality, and was dedicated with The 
Blessing of the Home, and a special 
ceremony written by a local friend of 
the Girl Scouts. As a final reward of 
their labors, and first birthday present 
to the cabin, an insurance company wrote 
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a four-hundred-dollar policy on the cabin, 
and a fifty-dollar policy on the contents, 
against fire, lightning and wind. 

What does it look like? The Sentinel 
of Iowa Falls describes it: “The cabin 
is on the river bank where one may lift 
up his eyes unto the hills, or enjoy the 
murmuring water at his feet. The roof 
slopes down over a cool and shady porch 
which runs the whole thirty-two feet of 
length, and which is paved with huge flat 
flags of whetstone snaked from the near- 
by river. . . . Cross the threshold and 
come into the very heart of our dream. 
The big boulder fireplace lies directly 
opposite the door, and so enters first into 
your line of vision, as it rightfully should, 
for a fireplace is an eternal symbol of 
welcome. An old-fashioned crane swings 
a merrily singing kettle over the cheery 
flames, a gayly colored rag rug lies be- 
side the fire, and various spots of bright- 
ness on the floor, mark other many col- 
ored rag rugs. Ps 

ow 


A Jungle Hut in Colorado 


Gladima handed in this news note in 
the very words of Troop Four, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.: 

“Tt isn’t really a hut at all, but an at- 
tractive little white stucco cottage hidden 
in the corner of Monument Valley Park 
known as the Jungle—and that explains 
the name we gave it. The Hut is far 

(Continued on page 52) 


ow 


Speaking of thrills, added Gladima— 
and her voice fairly slid up the scale 
with excitement—no mystery story ever 
supplied me with more than I felt on re- 
ceiving this letter. It’s the very first 
troop quota contribution in the United 
States! Paid in full, too. “Just read!” 
she commanded. We read: 

My Dear Mrs. Brapy: 

Enclosed you will find a check for $23.10, 
which is our quota for the 1926 Budget 
We thought you would be interested in 
knowing that we earned this money by 
home-made candy sales. 

We, as the Sakakawea Troop of Walsen- 
burg, Colo.. wish you the greatest of success 
for the coming year. 

Sincerely, 
He.en Hunt, Scribe Troop ! 
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A Girl Who Knew Lincoln 


(Continued from page 24) 
dle-bag saying, ‘Here, girls, did you 
think I’d forget?’ as he pulled out two 
books. 

“I’m afraid we didn’t stop to thank 
him. We seized those precious books 
and ran in to show them to Mother— 
though she was too busy to look at them 
—and then we hid them away until after 
supper. When we remembered our man- 
ners and tried to thank Mr. Lincoln, he 
said, ‘I know all about it. When I was 
a boy, I was hungry for books, too, and 
used to read every one I could lay hands 
on, though that was few enough. A new 
book is better than a full meal, isn’t it?’ 

“IT remember so well what those two 
books were. One was Evangeline, be- 
cause I’d said I liked poetry. The other 
was Ivanhoe, and Brother Jim used to 
run off with it. We fairly devoured 
those books, and after that whenever 
Mr. Lincoln came, he brought a book or 
two. They were usually books he had 
borrowed for us and which he would 
take back the next time he came. He 
liked to tease us about them, as he had 
done at first, pretending he hadn't 
brought any—for we were always on a 
tiptoe of expectation. 

“One day he came in with a very seri- 
ous face and said, ‘I’m sorry, girls, but 
my saddle-bags were stuffed so full of 
those pesky law papers, there wasn’t 
room for a single book.’ 

“He watched our disappointed faces a 
moment, then a slow smile spread over 
his own as he added in the peculiar drawl 
that made what he said so funny, ‘So I 
had to bring you one in my coat-tail 
pocket’—and out he pulled it. 

“Another time when he did not come 
with the rest of the party, and it got so 
late we thought he wasn’t coming at all, 
everybody went to bed. After we were 
asleep, he rode up to the door and 
knocked. Mother put her head out of 
the window to see who was there and he 
called out, ‘I’m sorry I’m so late, Mrs. 
Morton. Do you think you could give a 
poor traveler a shakedown this time of 
night ?” 

“ “Every bed is full,’ answered Mother, 
‘but we'll always do something for you, 
Mr. Lincoln.’ 

“Don’t go to any trouble, I can sleep 
on the soft side of a puncheon,’ he said, 
going to the barn to put up his horse. 

“Girls these days wouldn’t see the joke 
in that, because they don’t know what a 
puncheon is. To save lumber that had 
to be hauled so far, instead of making 
the floors of boards, in those early houses 

they used to split logs in halves and lay 
the floor with them, right on the dirt, 
flat side up. These split logs were called 
puncheons. But there wasn’t any soft 
side to them, as you can see. 


“Mother wakened us and, tumbling 
from our bed, we had it made up fresh 
by the time he got back from the barn. 
We slept on some quilts on Mother’s 
floor, though he didn’t know that. But 
Mr. Lincoln’s bed is another story. You 
would have laughed to see how we al- 
ways made it up for him. You know 
Mr. Lincoln was over six feet tall, so 
that ordinary beds were never long 
enough for him. We had heard him 
say that, so we used to draw a chair up 
to the foot of the bed and spread the bed 
clothes over it, so that he could stretch 
out his feet comfortably. He used to 
tell us in the morning with that odd smile 
of his that ours was the only house on 
the circuit where his feet could go to bed. 

“For several years we used to see him 
this way—maybe two or three times a 
year—and we came to think the world 
of him. It was the same in all the 
towns where he stopped; as the time 
came ’round for the Court to sit, people 
would keep asking whether Mr. Lincoln 
were riding circuit that term, he was 
such a favorite. 

“T saw him only once after he was 
made President, just after his inaugura- 
tion. Father felt he wanted to see the 
old home folks in Maryland again, and 
he and I went back there for a visit. 
Then Father said he wasn’t going home 
without going to Washington to see Mr. 
Lincoln when we were so near. When 
we got to the White House, the man at 
the door told us the President was busy, 
and asked if we had an appointment with 
him. 

“Father said, ‘No, we’re just old 
friends from Illinois who don’t want to 
go home without seeing him.’ 

“So the man took father’s name and 


-in a few minutes Mr. Lincoln came out. 


He seemed very glad to see us and said 
he was never too busy to see old friends, 
though he couldn’t see everybody who 
called. We didn’t stay long, but he said 
it had done him good to see us—had 
turned his thoughts for a little while 
from the terrible responsibilities that had 
rested on him ever since he had been in 
the White House. 

“And that was the last time I ever saw 
him,” concluded Aunt Catherine, the lit- 
tle old lady, with a shade of sadness upon 
her face. 


When this story arrived in the office 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL, with it came a 
letter from Miss Agnes L. Taylor, the 
author, saying that “Aunt Catherine” 
was a real person, an old lady who once 
told her these Lincoln stories; so that 
they are true incidents as are the other 
points in her prairie life. Did any of 
your family ever know Mr. Lincoln? If 
so, will you not write me about it? 

HELEN Ferris. 
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Patsy Jefferson of Virginia 


(Continued from page 20) 
room, smiled and nodded knowingly. 

“That is my cousin, the Duc Richard 
de Polignac,” she remarked, a suggestion 
of triumph in her tones, “the one you 
told me this morning you did not care to 
meet.” 

Immediately 
trifle higher. 

“Oh, I forgot!” she exclaimed. “You 
have not met our friend from Virginia, 
Master Thomas Randolph. I believe he 
is quite as tall as your cousin.” 

Tom was in conversation with Mr. 
Jefferson and several other gentlemen at 
that moment, but upon hearing Patsy 
speak his name turned toward her. 
Pleasantly greeting the French girl, he 
began answering her questions about 
school life at Edinburgh. In the midst 
of that conversation, there was a signal 
from the musicians and a scurrying of 
gentlemen and ladies to form the most 
graceful, quaintly beautiful dance that 
ever gladdened a ball—the minuet. The 
tall, elegant young man in the violet vel- 
vet coat came to claim Marguerite as his 
partner. The two young people from 
Virginia fell into line, and the tinkling, 
fairy-like music began—a dozen groups 
moving to the melody—counts, dukes, and 
duchesses gliding and bowing against a 
background of color and glitter that was 
almost beyond imagining. Patsy and 
Tom Randolph were the only ones on 
the floor not of the nobility, but by the 
appearance and manner of the two, no- 
body could have told that they were 
without titles. 

Suddenly the Duc de Polignac paused 
abruptly in the middle of a measure, and 
his glance traveled admiringly across the 
ballroom. 

“Who is that tall, aristocratic looking 
girl dancing in the second group beyond 
us?” he asked Marguerite, “the one in 
amber satin with the fluffy, shining 
hair?” 

“Do you think her lovely?” Mar- 
guerite asked tauntingly. 

“Lovely!” Richard echoed. “She is the 
most distinguished looking person here 
tonight. I have an idea she is some 
foreign princess.” 

“Well, I have an idea she is not,” 
came the prompt retort. “That is my 
dear friend Jeffie, Patsy Jefferson, of 
Virginia, the girl you refused to meet.” 

For a moment the proud French noble 
looked very much embarrassed, but he 
regained his blithe manner quickly. 

“So I did,” he piped back, “but that 
was several days ago. I have changed my 
mind and want to meet her now.” Then, 
a bit reprovingly, he added, “Why did 
you not tell me she is the most charming 
young lady in Paris?” 

“You would not let me. You said 
American girls did not interest you, so I 
knew it would be a waste of words to 
try to make you see Jeffie as she really 
1S. 

Five minutes later Patsy had an 
astonishing experience; at least it seemed 
astonishing to her, after what she had 
heard about the haughty Duc de Polignac. 


Patsy's head went a 


“My cousin wants to meet you,” Mar- 
guerite cried gaily as the groups broke 
at the end of the dance and moved about 
the room in conversation. And as the 
American girl looked up, there stood the 
noble of the violet velvet coat smiling at 
her. 

His manner was so gracious it would 
have been hard for any girl to refuse his 
invitation to dance, so Patsy moved into 
a set with him and went through the 
minuet with an ease and grace that 
caused the elegant man’s face to glow 
with pride. 

“Let us have the next dance together,” 
he spoke eagerly as they finished. 

Patsy shook her head. “I am sorry,” 
she answered. “A common American 
girl must now dance with a common 
American youth, or your French nobles 
will think her a brazen creature for 
trying to climb beyond her class and 
tread the measures with a duke.” 

Richard de Polignac looked distressed. 
Her words were proof to him that she 
knew about his having told Marguerite 
he did not want to meet her, and in that 
moment he would have given a great 
deal never to have uttered them. 

“T am sorry, Mademoiselle,” he said 
humbly, “for having said the things I 
did say about your countrymen. You 
have taught me how mistaken I was, and 
have cured me forever of a silly notion. 
Will you not promise to let me have at 
least one more dance this evening?” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps not!” the girl 
laughed back. Then, turning to Tom 
Randolph and Marguerite, who came 
toward them just then, the four joined 
those who were moving into the con- 
servatory to stroll among the flowers. 

Patsy did dance again with the duke 
that evening, not only once, but seven 
times, and if she had done as he wanted 
her to do, it would have been twenty 
times instead of seven. Then the crown- 
ing joy of the occasion came, at least for 
the daughter of ‘Thomas Jefferson. 
There was a sudden murmur in the 
great apartment and a splendid looking 
gentleman with a magnificently beautiful 
woman at his side came in through the 
wide doorway. 

“Lafayette!” Patsy exclaimed to de 
Polignac. Then, in a burst of admira- 
tion, she cried, “Who is that glorious 
person with him?” 

The duke looked toward the newcomer 
and smiled. 

“She is glorious,” he agreed, “so 
glorious that one great painter declared 
he could not die happy unless he made a 
likeness of her. That is Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the most beauti- 
ful woman in England. Many think her 
the loveliest in the whole of Europe. She 
is spending a few weeks in Paris, and the 
Duc de Richelieu wanted her to appear 
at the ball. As Lafayette is the most 
distinguished gentleman present this 
evening, he asked him to fetch her. Have 
you not heard of the wonderful portrait 
Gainsborough painted of her ladyship?” 

Patsy nodded. 

“Yes, the one with the wide, curving 


hat. Father says England is mad about 
it, and one reason why I want to go to 
London is to see that picture. But I did 
not dream I’d ever see the duchess her- 
self at a ball.” 

The girl’s eyes glowed as if electrified. 
She loved beauty as an artist loves it, 
and never had seen such a perfect, bril- 
liant face. Then, too, the sight of Lafay- 
ette was always a joy, and now, as the 
glance of the marquis traveled her way, 
he caught sight of her and beckoned her 
to come to him. 

Patsy and de Polignac moved into the 
throng of titled folk who gathered to 
greet the beautiful visitor, and Lafayette 
introduced the American girl to the 
duchess. 

The Lady Georgiana smiled at the 
Virginia maiden’s graceful height. 

“T believe you are as tall as I am, 
Miss Jefferson,” she exclaimed. Then, to 
Lafayette she added. “And she is as at- 
tractive as she is tall.” 

“Yes,” the marquis agreed. “Beside 
yourself, Mademoiselle, Patsy is the belle 
of the ball.” 

And the young Duc de Polignac and 
Tom Randolph, standing close by, were 
each strong in the belief that Lafayette 
tald the truth. 

Patsy Jefferson attended many other 
balls in Paris. Following the one given 
by the Duc de Richelieu, “the fair Amer- 
ican,” as the French called her, was 
presented at court, and after that there 
was a round of gaiety, some of it in the 
palace of the king. Wherever she went, 
she held her place as a reigning belle, 
and her father began to feel that it would 
be hard for her to leave the brilliant life 
of which she formed such an attractive 
part. But one day when he suggested a 
change, she looked at him with earnest 
eyes. 

“Oh, father!” she exclaimed. “Paris 
is marvelous, and I love the good times 
I am having here, but America is home. 
There is no place like Monticello, and | 
shall be very happy when the day comes 
for us to go back and live there.” 

Very soon she did go back, for her 
father’s work in France ended, and to- 
gether they returned to the home on the 
little mountain. De Polignac wanted her 
to stay in the city of the Seine and 
change her name from “Miss” to 
“Duchess,” but she said “No. Tom Ran- 
dolph would be ever so much displeased 
if I did. You can find a duchess among 
the nobility of France, but I belong in 
America, and there is where I mean to 
stay.” 

And there she did stay. After the gor- 
geous life of the Old World it seemed 
quiet at the plantation, and sometimes 
she wondered if there would ever be 
another ball for her. Then Tom, the 
childhood playmate, persuaded her to 
become Patsy Randolph, and she went to 
live at Edgehill, an estate almost as beau- 
tiful as Monticello. There life was full 
of sweet content, and as mistress of the 
plantation, Patsy was so busy, there was 
no time to think of the gaiety of the dis- 
tant capital. It was as if some gorgeously 
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colored song bird had settled down into 
the life of a little brown wren. 

Presently a change came that made 
the days seem almost an echo of the old 
ones in France. Thomas Jefferson was 
elected President of the United States; 
and having no wife to preside over the 
White House, sent for Patsy to act as 
first lady of the land. The woman, who 
during girlhood had taught one of the 
proudest lords of the Old World that 
an American without a title can have as 
much grace of manner as one born to the 
purple of royalty, now, by her charm and 
dignity, made all America proud of her. 
Then, when her father’s term of office 
ended, once more she went back to the 
quiet life of the Virginia plantation and 
lived out her days there. 

She never saw Marguerite Chateau- 


brun again, but de Polignac crossed her 
path several times. During Jefferson’s 
administration he came to Washington 
to visit his friend, the French Ambassa- 
dor. He called upon Patsy there, and on 
three different evenings danced with her 
at balls. He had heard about her years 
on the plantation, and expected to find 
that they had robbed her of her delightful 
vivacity and the grace and attractiveness 
the Duchess of Devonshire had admired. 
But the moment he met her he knew it 
was not so. 

“She is without an equal,” he wrote 
concerning her to his friend upon return- 
ing to Paris. “She was peerless when 
I first saw her at the Richelieu ball, and 
she is peerless today. Always I shall 
think of the very flower among women 
as Patsy Jefferson of Virginia.” 


“I'm Pleased to Meet You” 


(Continued from page 25) 
generously and freely to a shy caller! 

Melt half a pound of ordinary Ameri- 
can cheese and stir into it a can of toma- 
to sauce. When it is well blended, add a 
green pepper, cut into small cubes, and 
stir in slowly an egg, well-beaten and 
seasoned with a little salt and paprika. 
When fluffy, serve hot on crackers or 
toast. 

And here is a fudge recipe that will 
leave you free from blame if the cream 
for the breakfast coffee is short the next 
morning. 

Boil two cups of sugar, one cup of 
water, and two squares of bitter choco- 
late. Be sure to have a slow fire. Do 
not stir. When it makes a soft ball in 
cold water, add butter the size of a large 
walnut. Then put to cool in a pan of 
cold water (don’t let any water get into 
the fudge pan) and when cool add a lit- 
tle vanilla and beat. Your fudge should 
melt in any mouth. 

To be sure, if you are meeting boys 
at a friend’s house, things are different. 
You can’t go into your hostess’ kitchen 
and make candy or Blushing Bunny. But 
getting at your ease is just as important 
there. Your hostess will be responsible 
for your getting acquainted. She will 
plan games and stunts, but she cannot be 
expected to animate a wooden image if 
you are determined to be one. So there, 
again, much of the responsibility of being 
a social success or a failure depends upon 
you, yourself. 

I used to find myself refusing to enter 
into games because I had never played 
them before, or because I did not like 
them. Then suddenly I came to and 
realized that I was missing the fun and 
was not getting acquainted. Now I re- 
alize that I was also being very rude to 
my hostess. 

Sometimes you can unobtrusively help 
your hostess by a quiet suggestion when 
things are not going gaily, or by offering 
to help her with what she is doing. You 
must always feel your way, when you 
are a guest, for a too helpful and willing 
guest is sometimes a nuisance. 

And then there is the going home and 


the letting-a-guest-go-home. Haven't 
you seen a girl stand around for what 
seems like hours with a boy waiting with 
his coat on to take her home, while she 
giggles and talks and says good-bye over 
and over? 

It is a good plan to go when you say 
you are going and to make your good- 
byes short and courteous and ‘formal. 
No boy wants to stand around getting 
hotter and hotter while you try to get 
away. 

I once read a funny story about a 
young man who called one night on 
friends and could never get up his cour- 
age to go, although he wanted to leave. 
Finally he had to spend the rest of his 
life there. The story is by Stephen 
Leacock. Read it if you get a chance, 
and then remember it when anyone call- 
ing on you begins hemming and hawing 
and trying to get up to go. 

You will know when it is time for 
him to go. You know how late your 
mother allows your callers to stay. When 
that time arrives, help him to go, if he 
makes any effort to leave. That is, you 
can say, “It really was awfully nice of 
you to come,” or “I’ve had such a nice 
evening. Do come again,” or something 
like that. 

If the boy has forgotten all about time, 
just be courageous and tell him, “You 
will have to go now, or my mother will 
not like it. Do come again.” You can 
do it in an honest, generous way that 
will not embarrass him; instead he will 
like you for having sense and frankness. 

So you see, it is all a matter of think- 
ing a little, and doing your share, which 
is usually three-fourths at the beginning. 
Being yourself with boys just as you are 
with girls and with your family is the 
surest way to wholesome, happy friend- 
ships. 
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Books For Your New Year 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HE first book this month is for you 
girls who sing or who wish you 
could sing; who listen to grand opera 
stars, if only on the phonograph, and cut 
out their pictures in costume from the 
Sunday papers. It is Behind the Scenes 
at the Opera by Mary Fitch Watkins 
(Stokes), and that is where it takes you, 
through the stage door into those fas- 
cinating and mysterious regions where 
Carmen and Siegfried and Madame But- 
terfly. go between the acts. It tells you 
how hard they have to work and what 
the property-man has to do with stage 
success, how the ballet is trained and a 
hundred things that take place on the 
other side of the footlights. This author 
wrote last year First Aid to the Opera 
Goer (Stokes), telling the stories of 
great operas in pleasant English, so you 
may know what is going on even if the 
singing is in Italian or French. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne has written a 
story called Makeshift Farm (Appleton) 
that would keep any girl reading to the 
last word. A literary father who can’t 
make money, a charming mother, and a 
whole pack of children, all on a ram- 
shackle country place; you may imagine 
that with a temperamental family like 
that there will be plenty of action. As 
for The Barberry Gate (Lippincott), all 
I need tell you is that Jane Abbott wrote 
it, but just to give you an idea of the 
plot I will divulge that the gate was 
locked, and the key hurled away long 
ago because a great grandfather was a 
great hater, and it was broken through 
and opened because a boy of today had 
to get through to save a life on the other 
side. There is also an aeroplane and a 
fire and two nice girls who get together 
to write a story, and altogether I like it. 
Patricia from New York by Mar- 
guerite Murphy (Lothrop) is a_high- 
school story; the girl’s family has so 
much money it is hard to keep her life 
simple enough, but when her parents go 
to Europe for a year she spends the time 
with her grandparents and goes to a 
public school, and it does her good. Be- 
fore I go on to the stories for younger 
readers—for there are some uncommonly 


good ones this month—I must tell the 
older girls about two books they will 
find a use for about this time of year. 
One is a volume of Short Plays from 
American History and Literature by 
Olive M. Price (French), suitable for 
classroom use in grammar schools, or for 
clubs and church entertainments. They 
can be given without any scenery at all, 
on the school’s platform, or you can make 
them as dressy as you please if you have 
a stage. The other book is Hooked Rugs 
and How to Make Them by Anna M. L. 
Phillips (Macmillan) and it is quite the 
best thing of its kind that I have seen. 
You know those rugs one finds in old 
farmhouses—unless the antique-collector 
has gobbled them up to sell for a great 
price on Fifth Avenue. They were made 
long ago by hooking the material through 
a canvas foundation, following patterns 
of flowers, or dogs with baskets in their 
mouths, or anything that the artist’s 
fancy suggested. It was one of the hand- 
icrafts of our foremothers, and I am 
glad they are back in fashion, and that 
this book ‘gives explicit advice on making 
new ones just like the old. By the way. 
the whole subject of rugs, braided (that’s 
the kind I can make), knitted, or woven, 
is treated in The Craft of Hand-made 
Rugs by Amy Mali Hicks (McBride). 

Now for the younger girls. There are 
two Christmas annuals this year, both 
from England, made by getting together 
a number of new contributions from 
world-famous writers. One is the third 
number of the Joy Street series; this one 
is called Number Three Joy Street (Ap- 
pleton), and, like the earlier volumes, is 
full of stories, poems, and pictures. The 
newcomer is The Flying Carpet (Scrib- 
ner), edited by Cynthia Asquith, who. 
though a great lady in society, has some 
of the best ideas about bringing up chil- 
dren that have been put into print—and 
they are in a book she wrote a year or 
so ago about child-training from the 
standpoint of a mother. Here the au- 
thors in her book are all celebrated, and 
the pictures, like those in the other an 
nual, are in color. One of the contribu- 
tors is A. A. Milne, who wrote When 
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We Were Very Young (Dutton), and 
that reminds me that you never came 
upon anything funnier or more charming 
to play and sing than the musical setting 
of The King’s Breakfast from that im- 
mortal book of verses, which has lately 
appeared in book form (Dutton) in time 
to be used, if desired, as a little dancing 
play for family Christmas parties. 

Mighty Men is a series (two books) 
of very brief and exciting biographies of 
great warriors, kings, and other worthies 
of old time, written by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Appleton). One set goes from Achilles 
to Julius Cesar, the other from Beo- 
wulf to William the Conqueror, and I 
hope there will be more, for I know of 
no better way to get a good start on 
history than to have these men and wo- 
men made alive and fascinating for you 
in this way. Between the stories are lit- 
tle poems easy to remember, telling the 
tale over again in verse. 

In Rain on the Roof by Cornelia Meigs 
(Macmillan) with pictures by Edith Bal- 
linger Price, a boy gets into a loft room 
in an old house in a seaport town and 
finds there a number of strange things 
that suggest strange stories out of old 
times. It is a pleasant way of getting 
history, and one that girls like, for I 
have heard how they talk of Cornelia 
Meigs’s other books of this sort, especial- 
ly Master Simon’s Garden. No School 
Tomorrow by Margaret Ashmun (Mac- 
millan) is just a rollicking vacation 
story of what two little girls did with 
themselves during this care-free period. 
The Mushroom Boy and Singing 
Feathers by Theodore Harper (Penn. 
Publishing Co.) are stores of a vaca- 
tion, too, but these are full of fairies 
and wood-creatures that talk, and even 
dragons, for young David, who has these 
adventures, has the faculty of making 
friends with fabulous beings. 4 Child’s 
Book of Country Stories (Duffield) 
bring us back to the farm again; it is a 
selection of little stories about out-of- 
doors and animals that live there, with 
pictures in color by the artist beloved of 
children, Jessie Willcox Smith. They 
make excellent reading aloud to children 
who spend the summer on a farm. And 
because I cannot squeeze out any more 
space to go on, I must come to a close 
for this month with Poor Cecco, a story 
“tor little children (though I read it with 
genuine pleasure) by Margery Williams 
Bianco (Doran). It tells how one of 
those wooden dogs, with joints, went out 
to see the world, and the large colored 
pictures, which are by Arthur Rackham, 
are the kind that little children will love 
to pat and even to kiss. There is a black 
and white cat on the front page that I 
want to pat myself, and she is not a nice 
cat either, as you see when you read the 
book. But her name is Murrum, and I 
think that is a grand name for a cat, 
don’t you? 
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READ THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR PIONEER ANCESTORS 


By reading biographies and fiction based on history, you 
make more real the facts of the founding of our nation. If 
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Constance Lindsay Skinner's 
new book for older boys and 
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The Début of Cecile Van Tyne 


(Continued from page 17) 

“So they said all right, and you see, he 
did bring. her. He says she’s not to 
blame; that she’s never been taught 
sporting rules. The girls said she was 
worse than smallpox, that she starts 
trouble wherever she goes by finding it 
—making it, you know, by imagining 
slights—but Bob said you’d send a good 
doctor to a case of smallpox and that 
Cecile needs a chance to be cured. But 
I don’t know. I think she’s hopeless. 
Just imagine brooding, as she does, all 
the time on being slighted, and, actually, 
telling other people about it! I’d think 
she’d have more pride, wouldn’t you?” 

Cecile couldn’t answer, but Anne didn’t 
netice the omission, for the music had 
stopped and started again, and a boy 
slid across the floor to capture Anne. 
At his heels came Bob, to capture Cecile. 

She rose to greet him stiffly. “I wish 
to go home,” she said. “I am sorry, but 
I am not willing to stay.” 

He looked on her aghast, miserable, 
amazed. “Of course, I'll take you,” he 
said, “but I wish you didn’t feel so, 
Cecile.” 

“Please don’t call me ‘Cecile,’” she 
said stiffly, “and be assured that you 
need not take me home. I shall tele- 
phone my father.”” Which she did, with- 
out a thought to the fact that the friend 
who champions one against an army is 
a real friend. 

“T told you!” Betty Bradley said the 
next morning, as she met Bob Hartley, 
and she said it grimly. ‘Wasn’t that a 
happy little addition to the party, that 
discovery of what Anne Woode said?” 
she went on. “Didn’t it add a lot to the 
gaiety of the unmasking moment? All 
one could hear was Anne Woode scream- 
ing out what she had done, when she 
saw Helen Westbrook wasn’t Cecile. 
And don’t ever say Cecile Van Tyne to 
me again, for if you do, I’ll be deaf!” 

Bob frowned as he had a week be- 
fore, and he had reason to, for he had 
just encountered a Cecile who had be- 
neath her unhappy eyes great dark 
shadows that told of little sleep. She 
had given him the kind of cold nod that 
is almost worse than that unthinkable 
thing, a direct cut, and then, lonely, and 
with head high, had made her solitary 
way along the corridor. 

I won’t mention her to you again,” 
he said, “but I do want you to think of 
this and pity her instead of censuring 
her. The habit of spoiling her own good 
times and the good times of others is, of 
course, of her own making, and there- 
fore to be condemned, but—it’s pitiable, 
really.” 

Mary Bellmont agreed slowly, “It is, 
Bob, and really Anne Woode ought to be 
muzzled!” 

No one of the group at that moment, 
of course, knew what a change was to 
grow from Bob’s echo of his words, nor 
of what was to come that very night 
under a sky red from the fire that raged 
in the Van Tyne house! 

All that Cecile remembered of the 
“biggest fire that had ever been in Hills- 


boro” was waking to a choking atmos- 
phere, and groping her way toward her 
window to look out on a bright, bright 
world! And realizing that her mother 
and father were in a nearby city for the 
night and that she—was alone! 

Then, mercifully, the cruel, heavy 
smoke put out her consciousness of the 
situation and she dropped to the floor by 
her window, a limp little heap. When 
she awoke, it was to shiver in the raw, 
piercing February night wind .and to 
realize that she was in the garden and 
that the house in the center of it was 
doomed. 

Then, all swaddled in men’s heavy, 
rough coats and motor robes, came a 
ride to Mary Bellmont’s house and there, 
after a hot bath and a sedative, she was 
put to bed where, in spite of her hysteri- 
cal excitement, the quietive had its way, 
and she slept. 

When she woke up a strip of thin, 
wintry sun was across the floor of a 
room that was for a moment baffling 
because it was unfamiliar and then she 
remembered. 

Mary came in as she did, Mary of a 
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frightened, long face, and a conciliatory, 
tender manner. 

“You're all right, dear,” said Mary. 

“Mother and Father?” 

“They’re coming out on the first 
train.” 

“Norah and Elsie really got out? 
They told me the truth, last night?” 

“Yes, the wing was the last thing to 


“The whole thing’s burned down?” 
“Yes, and I’m so sorry, dear!” 
Cecile closed her eyes. She was so 


thankful for the lives that were safe, 
that the lovely house and all the lovely 
things in it seemed unimportant. 

When she opened her eyes again, she 
saw Mrs. Bellmont at the doorway with 
a long-legged tray that was gay with 
yellow breakfast things. 

“Well, honey!” said Mrs. Bellmont in 
her soft, Southern way. “And how is 
she?” 

Cecile’s eyes filled. Just the day be- 
fore she had looked over Mary’s head 
again and again, and here they were do- 
ing everything for her, and so kindly! 
She wanted to speak of the kindness, but 
she knew she didn’t dare at the moment, 
for if she did, she would cry! So instead 
she said, not quite steadily, “I’m feeling 
very well, thank you, Mrs. Bellmont!” 

“That’s the brave girl,” said Mrs. 
Bellmont as she sent Mary to the bath- 
room for the wet wash-cloth and towel 
which were to preface Cecile’s meal. 
Then Cecile was propped up in bed, and 
she began a breakfast that was to be 
heartier than she had dreamed it could 


“T’m homeless!” she said, with a little 
laugh, “and look at me eat!” 

“But your father can easily build an- 
other house,” Mary reminded, to which 
Cecile agreed. 

“And,” Cecile appended, “no one was 
hurt, so I have reason really, for noth- 
ing but gratitude.” 

If she had not been looking down at 
her cup of chocolate at that moment, she 
might have seen the look that flashed 
between Mrs. Bellmont and Mary, and 
that look might have made her wonder 
whether, after all, her statement were 
true. It was Mr. Van Tyne who 
blurted out the whole story, after he had 
stamped up to the Bellmonts’ second 
floor, and mopped his eyes a little, and 
sworn he would never make another 
business trip without his daughter, and 
blown his nose hard, and generally acted 
—like a father! 

“I must say,” he boomed out, “that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to young 
Hartley, for if he hadn’t seen the thing 
and gotten that ladder—by the way, how 
is he?” 

“Suffering pretty badly but out of 
danger,” said Mrs. Bellmont. 

Cecile sat upright with a jerk, and, 
whitening, probed for the truth which 
was told to her gently by Mrs. Bellmont. 

“Tt was this way, honey,” she said. 
“Bob had been skating, and he left the 
party early because he felt he had to 
study. e came home alone, going 
across the lower part of your grounds 
to make a short cut. Otherwise,” Mrs. 
Bellmont broke in on herself to say, “I 
guess no one would have seen it until— 
well ” (And she stopped, for there 
was no saying that!) “He saw what 
was going on,” she continued, rather 
briskly for her Southern self, “and that 
evidently no one was awake, so he found 
a ladder in the garage after he'd tele- 
phoned the fire department from there, 
and then he got you out and woke the 
servants and generally acted the real 
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hero he is, as well as a lovely fine boy!” 
she ended warmly. 

“And badly hurt, I hear,” said Mr. 
Van Tyne as he strode to and fro. 

“The fire broke through the library 
windows just as he stepped out on the 
ladder with Cecile,” said Mrs. Bellmont. 
“He had wrapped Cecile in his over- 
coat. That is what saved her.” 

Cecile lay back, sick, grateful, ashamed 
and resolved to ask Bob Hartley’s par- 
don for her treatment of him on the 
night of the Washington Party. 

A week later Cecile Van Tyne, gentler 
than usual, whiter than usual, and very 
apologetic, sat at the side of a big divan 
in Bob Hartley’s home. Bob was lying 
on the divan, and although his eyes 
smiled, he had great sympathy with the 
girl who was trying so hard to express 
her gratitude and an apology without 
the accompaniment of tears. 

After she finished speaking and was 
looking down and blinking—very furi- 
ously!—Bob spoke: 

“Cecile,” he said, slowly, “you say 
you are sorry for the way you treated 
me at the Washington Party, but does 
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Safety Spots 

At different heights all around the 
room are tacked small pieces of paper 
called “safety spots.” The music plays 
and the girls skip around the room. The 
music suddenly stops and each player 
must rush to a “safety spot” and keep 
her finger on it. This insures her safety. 
As there is always one spot too few, one 
player is eliminated at each round. 


What Do You Feel? 


The players sit in a circle, their hands 
behind them. At the signal, the leader 
of the game passes a series of small 
articles along the circle. The girls handle 
these as they are slowly passed from one 
to another. The articles must not be 
retained for long. When all have been 
passed, the girls make lists of the objects. 
The girl with the most correct list wins 
the game. The following may be passed: 
velvet, chamois, leather, thimble, hair- 
pin, bean bag, feather, fur, blotting 
paper, and so on. 


Do It 


The players of the game watch the 
leader, who performs .twelve actions 
rapidly, one after the other. They then 
run around the room three times, after 
which they take pencil and paper and 
write down, in correct order, the leader’s 
actions as they remember them. The 
girl who remembers most correctly wins. 
Suitable actions are: sit down, sneeze, 
whistle, sing, and so on. 


The Drummer Man 


The players sit in a semicircle, each 
choosing a different musical instrument. 
The Drummer Man conducts his or- 
chestra, all humming some well-known 
tune, and imitating the actions necessary 


that mean you understood what you did? 
And that you won't do it again?” 

He waited a moment. She did not 
speak, and he went on. 

“T don’t say this to applaud myself,” 
he began again, “but because it is true. 
You should have been grateful to me for 
believing the best of you; that best that 
the rest wouldn’t believe——” And then, 
very gently, he went on to tell her of 
what he had said to her friends who had 
learned to fear her, in the high school 
that morning before the fire; stating even 
more clearly his certainty that she would 
make not only herself unhappy by her 
attitude, but everyone who was near her, 
unhappy too. 

And when he had ended—‘You’re 
right,” said Cecile unsteadily, “Oh! I 
know you are right. If you will help 
me, Bob, I ” 

She left it unfinished but he under- 
stood. “Surest thing in the world that 
I will help you!” he said warmly. 
“There’s nothing, Cecile, that I want to 
do more!” And the pact was sealed by 
a hard grip of two small white hands, 
and the one big, unburned one. 





Play 


to the playing of their instruments. As 
soon as all in the orchestra are playing, 
the Drummer Man changes his instru- 
ment for one of the orchestra. The 
member whose instrument he has taken 
must at once play the drum; the Drum- 
mer Man then takes another instrument, 
the owner must immediately take the one 
the Drummer Man was playing, and 
so on. Whenever the Drummer Man 
reverts to his drum, all must at once play 
their own original instruments. 


Buzz 

Players sit in a circle and start count- 
ing in turn, “One, two, three,” and so 
on. At any multiple of five or seven 
(five, ten, fifteen, fourteen, twenty-one, 
and so on) or at any number ending in 
seven (twenty-seven, thirty-seven, and so 
on), the player must say Buzz instead 
of the number. Whenever a player says 
Buzz in the wrong place or says a num- 
ber where she should have said Buzz, 
that player drops out of the game. 


Singing Proverbs 

Divide your camp-fire group into two 
teams. One team leaves the room. They 
choose a well-known proverb and allot 
one word to each member. They then 
return and at a given signal they sing 
their own word to some well-known tune 
previously decided upon. The other 
players try to name the proverb. 


Hike Alphabet 


This game comes to us from Rochester, 
where it is very popular. Start with the 
first letter of the alphabet. The girl 
who sees anything beginning with A 
names it, then looks for something be- 


ginning with B. The individual or patrol” 


which first gets through the alphabet, 
wins. 




















Give parties that are 
“different” 


Greer HOLIDAYS mean gay parties with 
costumes and decorations, games and favors. 
There's St. Valentine's Day with hearts and cu- 
pids; shamrocks and harps for St. Patrick ; and all 
manner of gay colors on May Day. The patriotic 
holidays and Easter each have their own appro- 
priate symbols. 


But even though these symbols are the same 
from year to year, every party must be new and 
original and different, and that is why Dennison 
publishes, each year, a new edition of 


THE GALA BOOK 


What a popular little book it is, brimming with 
ideas and so full of good suggestions that you 
wish you could give a party every day and try 
them all. From it you will learn how to decorate 
your home, schoolroom, church, hall or club 
room; how to arrange your table; what invitations 
will be appropriate; what games, new and old, to 
plsy: what costumes to make; what favors will 

pretty and suitable. It even suggests what to 
serve. All the holiday occasions from now until 
Summer are included. 

Your party will be d'fferent, happier, gayer, if 
you have this handy littie book. The 1926 edition 
is just out. Send for it now. 

Stationers, department stores and many drug- 
gists have Dennison’s Gala Book and Dennison’'s 
party goods. Or, clip the coupon for a copy of 
the Gala Book that costs only ten cents (fifteen 
in Canada). 


DENNISON’S, Dept. B-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Gala Book right away. I 
enclose 10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 




















4 | Samples loaned class offi- 
cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, , clab 
em blems too large or too amall. 
made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., inc. 7748 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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And so, sitting about.in their bright 
chairs before the bright fire, sipping tea 
from bright tea-cups and munching 
golden toast—how much jollier it was 
up here in this secret apartment than 
downstairs in Aunt Augusta’s dour 
shadow—everything got explained. 

Alfreda Waul loved Surfgate as she 
loved no other place in the world, and 
between her concerts, whenever she 
could, whether it wa’ summer or win- 
ter, she spent her retreats here, prac- 
tising seven and eight hours a day, walk- 
ing and reading the remaining hours. 
But of late years Aunt Augusta had 
taken it into her head to come more 
frequently for retreats herself. Dear, 
kind Julia would never have the heart 
to discourage her in that, or to make 
her feel in any slightest degree a lack 
of hospitality. But the situation had 
become impossible. Alfreda and her aunt 
were not simpatica, as Alfreda expressed 
it. It looked as though either Aunt Au- 
gusta or she herself must give up Surf- 
gate as a retiring place. 

“How can I work, with her listening 
and commenting! Tell me!” Alfreda 
shrugged and lifted her hands in an oddly 
foreign gesture. “She has never under- 
stood about not interrupting—that old 
lady. She thinks her knitting is more 
important than my playing. She would 
ask me to help find her needles in the 
middle of a sonata!” 

So Mrs. Merriman, the kind and the 
managing Julia, had hit upon the idea of 
turning the nursery wing into a secret 
nest for the temperamental Alfreda. It 
was necessary for the servants to know, 
of course, since only when Aunt Augusta 
was at Surfgate were the doors kept 
locked. When Aunt Augusta was not 
here, Alfreda had her meals with Julia 
in the dining-room. When Aunt Augusta 
was here, they were brought to her sur- 
reptitiously on a tray. 

But the rest of the family, Julia had 
insisted, must not know. Julia felt that 
in some way their knowing would add to 
the unkindness toward Aunt Augusta. 
If neither Paul nor Grace was in the 
secret and it should ever come out, Aunt 
Augusta would have no reason to think 
that she had been singled for especial 
discourtesy. 

“And wasn’t it simply perfect?” Al- 
freda broke off now to ask, laughing 
like a naughty child. “Father had the 
walls made soundproof when the nurs- 
ery wing was added because he didn’t 
like the rumpus we children made. And 
the surf finished the job. No one has 
ever heard my piano! You've never 
heard it, have you, Paul? I practise 
all day!” 

“But the bracelet? Why did you steal 
your own bracelet?” Paul urged. 

“That’s amusing, too. I was roaming 
through the house at large on Thurs- 
day. Aunt had sent a telegram to say 
she was coming, but the hour of her 
arrival we didn’t know. I was playing 
on the piano in the drawing-room when 
her automobile passed the windows. I 


dashed up the secret staircase, hoping 
to goodness she hadn’t seen me with 
those sharp eyes of hers. But I left my 
bracelet behind on the piano. I had 
taken it off because—well, one does not 
know the becauses of all one’s actions! 
And, of course, Aunt had to pounce upon 
it almost the first minute she was in the 
house. Julia explained to her that I had 
been here but just left, which was true 
enough. Oh, trust Julia never to tell 
a lie! So Aunt appropriated the brace- 
let and wore it, because of its value, to 
keep it safe for me. But I didn’t know 
this until last night when Beryl told me 
it had been lost. 

“In my scared exit I must have neg- 
lected entirely to bolt the stair door and 
sometime Friday it blew open. That 
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was how I happened to hear Beryl play- 
ing.” Alfreda Waul broke off her nar- 
rative to smile at Beryl, who responded 
with glowing eyes. “I was rather horri- 
fied when I found the door open, but I 
couldn’t resist looking into the drawing- 
room to see who was making the music. 
And when I saw that Aunt wasn’t there 
I let all caution go and got nearer 
and nearer to the piano. Then, al- 
though I did not see her, I suddenly 
felt Aunt’s presence. At the same in- 
stant I noticed my own bracelet there, 
on the piano, under my very hand. 
I withdrew as unobtrusively as I could, 
taking my property with me. Of course 
I knew nothing about Aunt’s having as- 


sumed its charge of her own accord. 

“That night I got Julia to tell me 
which was Beryl’s room. I went and 
kidnapped her at midnight to hear her 
play again. But Jane Dyke—have I the 
name right? You almost spoiled things 
by coming upon Beryl at the door. You 
knocked, but we didn’t answer. Earlier, 
too, you had almost discovered me in the 
hall when I turned on the light. Your 
bedroom door blew open, didn’t it, when 
I opened the door behind the tapestry? 
The wind was on this side of the house 
last night. But after escaping Jane’s 
curiosity we had a night of music. First 
Beryl played; then I played. Then we 
talked, talked.” 

“No wonder Beryl overslept,” Paul 
exclaimed. “You're a naughty girl, 
sister!” 

The naughty sister only raised her eye- 
brows and continued. “When Beryl told 
me of all the fuss over the bracelet, I 
was more than amused. We decided, 
however, that it would be well to get it 
back in some way that would throw 
blame on no one and at the same time 
keep me safe from Aunt’s knowledge of 
my presence here. The best time seemed 
when everyone was in the dining-room 
for lunch. Beryl slipped into Aunt’s 
room, which I pointed out to her. You 
know the rest, how some noise frightened 
her—Jane again, I suppose! She simply 
slapped the bracelet down anywhere and 
rushed back here. I took her down the 
secret stairs, and she wasn’t so late for 
luncheon after all. But now that it’s 
back again on our hands, what’s to be 
done with it? Of course we’ve got to 
think up some way to clear Aunt’s head 
of her wild idea of thieves being among 
poor Grace’s guests. At the same time 
she just musn’t learn that I’m under this 
roof!” 

The four studied that problem for a 
while, chin in hands in the bright fire- 
glow. It was Jane who finally had the 
really sound inspiration. And it was an 
inspiration quite in keeping with the 
dramatic flow of events of the last few 
hours. Its carrying out necessitated a 
hasty rummaging in an old chest left over 
from nursery days up there, a chest full 
of fancy-dress costumes. Miss Alfreda’s 
accessories of the toilet came into play, 
too, rouge, powder, eyebrow paste, and 
lip-stick. There was a great scurrying 
about in Miss Waul’s snug, secret little 
nest, and much laughter. 


Down in the drawing-room Aunt Au- 
gusta had again poured tea. Beryl, 
rather late in the ceremony, slipped in, 
refused the cup the maid pressed on her, 
and instead went to the piano and began 
playing softly. Dusk was creeping into 
the long room. The tea hour of yester- 
day was repeating itself. Everything was 
the same, except that Jane was not there. 
If Aunt Augusta thought about the ab- 
sent Jane at all, probably it was to 
imagine her still indulging in the exercise 
of climbing, if she had not already broken 
her neck in its pursuit. But Paul was 
here to fill the gap Jane made. Aunt 
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Augusta was peculiarly fond of her 
nephew, Paul, and she quite expanded 
when he was by. 

In the midst of the music and the 
quiet enjoyment of tea there came a 
sudden confusion in the harmony and 


peace of it all. It took the form of a 
violent jingling of a tambourine. All 
eyes turned toward the windows. A 
bright streak was going past, a slim 
young woman floating rags about her of 
orange, purple, and red, her head tied 
with a gay piece of scarlet silk. She was 
looking in at the windows as she strode 
past them, tinkling’ her ribboned tam- 
bourine. When she reached the win- 
dow closest to the little staring group 
clustered around the tea-table, she 
stopped, and taking a few dancing steps, 
knocked with her knuckles emphatically 
upon the pane, showing her white teeth 
as she did so in a broad smile. 

Paul was the first who seemed to 
realize what she wanted of them. He 
rose and, putting down his cup, strode to 
the window. ‘The gypsy by signs indi- 
cated that she wished the window opened. 
Paul turned the bolt and the gypsy en- 
tered with a gust of rain and wind. She 
spoke soft, quick, gay words that the 
others could not hear, and turned quickly 
to leap out over the low sill, and run 
away into the mist. They were all on 
their feet now, except Aunt Augusta. 
She was not going to jump about for 
any rude gypsy woman. “What is it? 
What did she give you?” they cried. For 
there was a little white package in Paul’s 
hand. 

He looked down at the package, read- 
ing an inscription. “It’s not for me. 
It’s for you, Aunt,” he said. He went 
to Aunt Augusta and put the object into 
her hands. It was a little box wrapped 
in soiled white paper. On it, in bold, 
black, scrawly characters was written, 
“For Miss Augusta Collins.” 

With slow fingers Aunt Augusta un- 
did the package. The box was tied with 
a dirty string. With disdainful care she 
untied the knots, one by one with great 
pains, although Max had offered her his 
pen knife. It was several minutes be- 
fore the box was open. When she took 
off the cover Aunt Augusta forgot her 
dignity in a sharp gasp. From a bed of 
pink cotton the lost bracelet sparkled up 
at her. 

“Well, I never!” Aunt Augusta ejacu- 
lated. “The gypsy stole it. Go catch 
her—go——!” 

But Paul put a restraining hand on 
his Aunt’s arm. “There’s a card. Let’s 
read it,” he suggested. Together the 
old head and the young bent above the 
card on which was the same bold, scraw- 


ly writing. “Found, not stolen,” the 
letters ran. ‘Returned with our compli- 
ments.” 


In response to Aunt Augusta’s com- 
mands the boys of the party did stroll 
about a little, out in the rain, looking 
for the gypsy. But her bright rags no- 
where fluttered into their vision. She 
was gone, quite vanished. It looked as 
though the mystery of the disappearance 
and reappearance of the bracelet might 
never now be cleared up. But no one 

(Continued on next page) 
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cared very much, not even Aunt Au- 
gusta. After all, there the precious cir- 
clet was, safe on her wrist, sparkling 
and beautiful, and quite as valuable as 
though a dirty, unkempt gypsy woman 
had never touched it. 


When Jane, immaculate and lovely in 
a white crépe de chine, came down for 
dinner that night she crossed the hall and 
went into the conservatory. She felt 
strongly that she needed a red rose to 
complete her costume. Aunt Augusta, 
unnoticed, had been on the stairs a few 
steps behind her, however, and now, in- 
stead of passing on into the dining-room, 
she stood waiting for Jane to reappear 
in the conservatory door. Aunt Augusta 
was elated. At last her instinctive dis- 
like of that Miss Dyke was to show it- 
self justified. She was glad, too, when 
her nephew, Paul, joined her as she stood 
expectant. It would be very well for him 
to see the little drama about to be en- 
acted. 

“Going in to dinner, Aunt?” he in- 


quired. “I think everybody’s in there.” 
“In a minute. Stay here with me, 
please.” 


And then Jane stood in the conserva- 
tory door with a red, red rose glowing 
against her white frock. Miss Collins 
lifted her lorgnette and centered all her 
gaze on the flower. Her tone was well 
modulated, but her message was barbed. 

“Mrs. Merriman objects strongly to 
anyone picking her flowers,’ she in- 
formed Jane. “Even I have never pre- 
sumed to help myself uninvited. And 
especially those American Beauty roses!” 

The color of her rose repeated itself 
on Jane’s cheeks. To Aunt Augusta’s 
satisfaction, Miss Dyke stood before her, 
a convicted culprit. The culprit looked 
helplessly at Paul, her hands dropped. 
But this time he was alert for the rescue. 
He stepped quickly to her side, and offer- 
ing her his arm said casually to his Aunt, 
“Tt’s my rose Jane is-wearing, dear Aunt. 
Or rather, it’s a rose I picked for her 
this noon, with my sister’s full consent, 
and which after I’d given it to her, Jane 
trusted to a pink rose bush for safe 
keeping until wanted. But I’m afraid 
we're holding up dinner.” 

Then offering Aunt Augusta his free 
arm, he conducted the two toward the 
dining-room. 

Jane chuckled in spite of herself. 
“You are a sleuth!” she said softly into 
Paul’s ear. “How did you ever know 
about the rose?” 

“We're a couple of sleuths,” he mur- 
mured back. “Successful partners in 
sleuthing. How about ‘Waul and Dyke, 
Incorporated?’ Nothing could get by us. 
It’s a proposition I wish you'd consider!” 
And he gave her hand a squeeze. 

But Aunt Augusta, who had heard 
every word, exclaimed, “Land! I think 
everybody’s crazy.” 

Ard now for another thrilling serial! 
Written by no other than Augusta Huiell 
Seaman, “The River Acres Riddle,” 
starting in this issue is certain to enchant 
you, even as “Waul and Dyke, Inc.” 


So far in this mystery story 


A synopsis of the stirring events preceding this 
installment 


It all happens at a house party given 
by Grace Merriman, of Miss Burk’s 
Boarding School, at her home by the sea. 
Her -guests are from Miss Burk’s and 
the Boys’ Academy: Jane Dyke, Beryl 
Cosgrove (a pianist and enthusiast over 
Miss Alfreda Waul, Grace’s aunt and 
a famous musician), Sylvia Hunt-Smith 
and Max Colt, Donald King and Cecil 
Pomeroy. Aunt Augusta Collins is there, 
a crabbed relative of Grace’s and Grace’s 
mother. 

Strange things happen. As the party 
approach the house, a gypsy dashes across 
the road and out of sight. At tea, a 
valuable bracelet which Aunt Augusta 
has placed on the piano, disappears, with 
everyone right there in the room. Who 
has it? Or where is it? Jane overhears 
Aunt Augusta telephone for Mr. Paul 
Waul to come and help find it. Mr. 
Waul is Grace’s uncle, whom all the 
girls dislike from hearsay because Grace 
thinks him so perfect. 

Mr. Paul Waul comes and talks with 
Aunt Augusta that evening while they all 
dance. Jane feels an immediate antagon- 
ism toward him. When coffee is served, 
Mr. Waul asks them all to help him 
find the bracelet. Jane admits she is 
the one who noticed the bracelet before 
it disappeared at tea. Beryl admits she 
has seen it before—on Miss Alfreda 
Waul’s arm at a concert, the winter be- 
fore. But that doesn’t help with the solu- 
tion of the mystery. Mrs. Merriman in- 
terrupts the questioning, saying the party 
is being spoiled. The evening ends with 
games, Jane still feeling very antagon- 
istic toward Mr. Waul. 

Up in her room, Jane lies wide 
awake. Suddenly, in the dark, a cold, 
damp wind blows across the foot of her 
bed—when all the windows are at the 
head of the bed. In a panic, Jane un- 
successfully tries to find the electric 
switch. She feels someone is in the room. 
In a moment, a light in the hall is 
thrown on and Jane discovers that her 
door is indeed open. She creeps to that 
door—no one is in the hall nor is there 
any window across through which the 
damp, cold wind could have come! More 
mystery. Jane decides to return to the 
scene of the tea-party, now that everyone 
is in bed, to imagine to herself just what 
everyone was doing when the bracelet 
disappeared. In this way, she hopes to 
solve the problem. She dresses and goes 
down to the drawing-room. One by one, 
she goes over the actions of the house 
party that afternoon. Suddenly she re- 
alizes she is not alone. Someone is be- 
hind her in the dark! 

After a long-drawn moment, Mr. 
Waul steps from the shadows. Jane 
offers to join forces in playing detec- 
tive, but after listening to her, Mr. 
Waul refuses to share his ideas, and so 
Jane leaves him with her nose in the air. 
Upstairs she sees Beryl open her door a 
crack and peep through, but when Jane 





goes to her, there is no answer to her 
knock. 

The next morning when Jane returns 
to her room from breakfast, she finds 
the bureau drawers open, and even her 
bed torn to pieces. Then Sylvia comes 
and tells her that Marie has been caught 
leaving the house stealthily with a suit- 
case. The bracelet was not found on her, 
however, Jane, not believing the suspi- 
cion, goes to Marie, who is crying, 
and promises to speak a word in her 
behalf to Aunt Augusta. She finds 
Aunt Augusta outside on the driveway, 
but Jane meets with such rudeness that, 
thoroughly angry, she decides to defy 
the rule of staying within bounds, and 
go for a walk. Marie lets her out secret- 
ly. Jane walks for half an hour along 
the edge of the cliff, then realizing that 
she may lose her way in the fog, she 
turns back. As she does so, the ground 
seems to open under her. Half-sliding, 
half-falling, she drops down, down to- 
ward the roar of the surf. Landing at 
the base of the cliff, she realizes her 
position; no way to climb back up that 
smooth cliff-side; no time for a rescue 
party before the swiftly-incoming tide 
shall do its work; no possibility of 
swimming through the terrible surf. 
Suddenly she hears a voice crying, “Help! 
Help! Help!” Slowly she realizes it 
is her own voice. She cannot stop it. 

Then a new cry sounds. Mr. Waul 
bends over the cliff. By reaching a young 
tree, which he stretches toward her, and 
then his coat, Jane manages to climb up. 
Was she trying to commit suicide? Mr. 
Waul asks. Then Jane laughs, and 
suddenly Mr. Waul and Jane forget 
mutual suspicions and resentments. They 
become friends. Back in her room after 
kindly ministrations from Mrs. Merri- 
man and Marie, Jane lies down for a 
nap. Suddenly she opens her mouth to 
speak, but shuts it without a sound. Beryl 
has come in. She moves stealthily. At a 
slight sound she jumps, throws a glitter- 
ing object on the dressing-table, and 
flees. It is the bracelet! Jane jumps from 
the bed and runs after her, but Beryl has 
absolutely disappeared. As Jane stands 
in the hall, a swaying tapestry catches 
her eye. She pushes it aside, opens a 
door and finds herself in a dark, windy 
passage. No one comes to her call. She 
returns to her room and finds Grace 
there with a tray. Then Grace sees the 
bracelet, Jane will not, cannot, explain. 
They decide to ask Mr. Waul what the 
next step shall be. Jane meets him in 
the conservatory and tells him all that 
has happened. She, too, decides that 
first they must explore the passage be- 
hind the tapestry. But now the door 
is locked. They face each other ques- 
tioningly. 





Renew! 
So that you will not miss a single 
issue of our new Augusta Huiell 
Seaman mystery serial, ‘“The 
River Acres Riddle.’’ It starts on 
page 7 of this issue. 
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For Good of the Team 


(Continued from page 27) 
courage, proceeded to play a brand of 
tennis which caused our eyes to open in 
pleased surprise. She lobbed the ball, 
and smashed it and slammed it with all 
the skill and abandon of an Elizabeth 
Ryan or a Helen Wills. 

“Gee!” Budd said, and poked his 
muscled finger into the small of Andy’s 
back. “Zelda is only a bluff, after all.” 

But Budd had lost sight of the fact 
that Mildred was familiar with indoor 
tennis and that her opponent had never 
played upon anything but turf or clay. 
The ball, bouncing high from the hard 
boards, bothered her, so that she could 
not set herself for forcing returns. And 
I imagine that she sensed the hostility of 
the rest of us, for she played mechanical- 
ly, without inspiration. In less than ten 
minutes, Mildred had won the first set, 
6 to 2. 

When they changed courts, Mildred 
passed us near the net and smiled hap- 
pily. But Zelda, walking by with low- 
ered head, said never a word; and, sud- 
denly, I was sorry for her. 

“Good work!” I called, and she looked 
up gratefully; but Andy frowned down 
upon me. 

“What's the big idea?” he grumbled. 

“Everybody ought to have his chance,” 
I said, and Barry nodded. 

Possibly Zelda was encouraged by the 
fact that someone had spoken kindly to 
her, or possibly it was just because she 
was becoming more accustomed to the 
indoor court, but at any rate her play 
showed improvement in the second set. 
She stroked the ball with greater confi- 
dence, rushed occasionally to the net, and 
lobbed neatly and precisely. But Mildred 
was still playing inspired tennis, and in 
spite of Zelda’s improvement, she won 
four of the first five games. 

“Tt’s all over now, but the shouting,” 
Andy remarked, not caring whether 
Zelda heard or not. “And another bub- 
ble has burst!” 

Zelda must have been able to dis- 
tinguish his words, for she paused in the 
middle of a rally and let the ball go by 
without any attempt to hit it back. Then, 
she walked over to the sideline, took a 
swallow or two of water, and returned 
to the court. 

“Now!” she said to Mildred, and pro- 
ceeded to win the next five games in suc- 
cession, and with them the set, 6 to 4. 
Then, they changed courts for the third 
and deciding set of the match. 

But before they had finished the first 
game, an interruption occurred. The 
man who had charge of the Armory came 
out of his office and told us gently but 
firmly that it was six o'clock and that 
the building had to be closed in ten min- 
utes. We protested vehemently but with- 
out avail; then, because there was noth- 
ing else to do, we walked out to Budd’s 
car and looked at one another doubtfully. 

“Well,” Andy asked, “what are we 
going to do about the girls’ team?” 

“Maybe we can have Mildred and 
Zelda finish the match next week some- 
time,” Barry suggested. 

(Continued on page 51) 














When You Play— 
Play Hard! 





Growing people thrive on exercise—and 
Shredded Wheat gives you the energy 
that good, hard exercise demands. There’s 
bran in Shredded Wheat to keep your 
system well in order; and vitamins and 
every salt to build good, healthy bodies. 
Enjoy youth—play hard—and eat well of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


FULL OF WHOLE WHEAT NOURISHMENT 
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The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform — the Neckerchief 


Ho’ that touch of gay color does relieve the 
khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yellow—tied in a neat 
four-in-hand and set off with the golden trefoil pinned 
in the knot, a Girl Scout is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton, 
embroidered with the trefoil seal. Only 45c. 


On Sale by 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670'Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Every Girl Here Has Been Successful 
In earning her own money 


Our Earn - Your - Own Club 
solves the problem of how to get 
money for Christmas. 


How much money do you need? You 
can earn it. 


Surely you can earn it if the girls you 
see here can doit. And what we offered 
to them, we offer to you. 


It is our Earn-YourOwn Club plan. 
And this is the best time of all the year 
for you to try it. Every Earn-YourOwn 
Club member earns money from every 
single subscription she secures to THE 
AMERICAN Girt. 


You can secure subscriptions from all 
your friends, whether they are Girl 
Scouts or not. And you will be surprised 
how easy it is, this time of year and with 
the magazine getting better and better 
all the time. 


What these girls can do, you can do. 
We offer you every plan and every help 
which we are giving them. Write to us 
for particulars. We will send you full 
information about just how they have 
been so successful. We will send you 
free sample copies, too. 


Write today—don't waste a minute. 


THE EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
Care of “The cAmerican Girl” 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 




















you and return. 


YES —a new 


Girl Scout Motion Picture 


‘* Around the clock with the Girl Scouts™ 
1 reel — 16 minutes in length 


A day in camp—teveille, a swimming meet, camp cooking, a pageant, and 
all kinds of other fun—shown in this film taken of the Girl Scouts of Greater 
New York at the Manhattan Camp, Calemaco. 


How can you obtain the use of this film? Write to Miss Leslie Colby, 
Manhattan Girl Scouts, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


How much will it cost you? Only the cost of the parcel post (insured) to 


The distribution of this film is Manhattan's service to you in your Girl 
Scout programs. Be sure to tell Miss Colby just when you shall use it, 
and when you will return it to her. 











Earn money for camp now—Use this 
film on your entertainment programs. 

















Get Your Girl Scout 
Equipment Free! 


Wouldn't you rather stand square on 
your own two feet like real Girl Scouts and 
earn your own Girl Scout Equipment instead 
of asking Mother, Dad, Aunt Mary or Uncle 
Bob to buy it for you? Of course you 
would—and you can do just that, too. 

Given below is a list ‘of articles of Girl 
Scout Equipment which you can obtain 
without cost to you in return for securing 
new and renewal subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GirRL. You can easily earn many 
of these gifts—all of them are articles every 
Girl Scout wants and needs. 

Hundreds of girls get all their equipment 
in this easy, pleasant, dignified way—and 
you can do as well as any of them. 


Our Premium List 

Article $1.50 subs. 
THE AMERICAN Girt (1 yr.).. 3 
Long Coat Suit (Size 10-18). . 9 7 
Long Coat Suit (Size 38-44). 10 
Short Coat Suit... ... : 12 
Bloomers....... . 1 
Knickers... ... 
Middy........ 


$2.00 subs. 


Neckerchief......... 
Neckerchief (silk) 
SEE ee ee 12 9 
Se eee 20 is 
Slip over Sweater.......... 18 14 
ne ees: 1 
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Canteen (aluminum)........ . 
Eee er 
Compass (plain)............. 
Ee er ere 
First Aid Kit (small)......... 
First Aid Kit (large)......... 
Flashlight (small)........... 
Flashlight (large............. 
a PPA 
Haversack (small)........... 
Haversack (large)........... 
Knife (Sheath).............. 
Te poe Se ee 
Knife (small). . 

Mess Kit. . ; aa 
Poncho (small—45x72) pala 
Poncho (large—60x80). . 
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Premiums which are listed for two-year 
subscriptions only cannot be given for one- 
year subscriptions. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your own 
subscription. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 





Learn block printing and make your own designs—in March 
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Becky's Ball Game 


(Continued from page 12) 
then be persuaded to continue the march. 
He thought it worth trying. Therefore 
he was not going back to them now. 
Nor would he drive his tomahawk into 
a tree as a signal for them to go home. 
He would let them loose on Maybrook! 

Becky recovered her breath and her 
wits at the same moment. 

“Hullo,” she said, cheerily. “Im not 
amusing myself, I’m learning to throw 
straight so Simon can’t say I throw like 
a ‘gal’ any more.” The Frenchman 
smiled. 

“T must coax you to go on trail with 
me some day. Maybe you can kill some 
beaver for me with snowballs, eh?” He 
swung the pack off his shoulders to the 
ground. 

“Are you a trapper?” she asked in- 
nocently. 

“Oh yes. I trap. I am clever at that.” 

“He thinks he has trapped Maybrook,” 
Becky said to herself. 

“Did you see any Indians on your 
way here?” she asked. He shook his 
head. “That’s good,” she went on. “Coz 
they’d have killed you, wouldn’t they?” 

“No doubt. But Indians stay in their 
lodges in winter.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 
safe to play out here.” 

“Quite safe,” said De Quindre. “But 
wouldn’t it be better to go inside? It is 
almost dark and the snow falls heavily.” 

“Oh, let’s wait a minute,” she said. “I 
want you to watch me throw, and tell 
me if I really swing my arm now like a 
boy.” She had a vague desperate notion 
that if Kenton’s party appeared and the 
Indians attacked them, perhaps she could 
force De Quindre to call his savages off 
by threatening his own life with her 
rifle. 

“All right.” It really didn’t matter, 
he thought, what they did for the next 
half hour or so. Long before now one of 
the red men must have crawled up to the 
outer fringe of the coppice and seen that 
his tomahawk was not in the tree. The 
Indians knew therefore that they were 
to fall on the fort that night. They were 
crowded in the creek bottom waiting. So 
De Quindre patiently instructed Becky 
Landers in the science of “throwing like 
a boy” for perhaps twenty minutes. 

“T’m sure I’ve learned it now,” she 
said at last. “If it were only light still 
and I had my tomahawk I could drive it 
into that tree every time.” 

He started violently, grasped her arm 
and peered down into her face. “What’s 
that you say?” he cried amazed. What 
could this girl know of the signal he had 
arranged with his Indians? 

“I was practising with my tomahawk 
and I did throw it so it stuck in that 
tree over there. But I forgot to go and 
get it. So it’s still there,” she explained 
calmly, though she was trembling under 
the strong grip of his hand. 

“When was that?” he 
harshly. 

Becky could see that he was terribly 
upset, but she had no idea why. But the 
sight of his confusion helped her to over- 


“That’s why it’s 


demanded 


come her fear. She answered honestly. 

“About an hour and a half ago.” 

He calculated quickly—and saw what 
a trick Fate had played on him! The 
Indians had seen this girl’s tomahawk in 
the tree at least an hour ago. That meant 
that they were already an hour’s journey 
on their way home. And here he was 
alone in the enemy’s country, likely to be 
hanged or shot by the men of Maybrook 
at any moment! He dropped her arm. 

“Diable!” he muttered. “This situa- 
tion is bad enough!” 

What is bad enough can become even 
worse. He discovered that fact within 
three minutes. His eyes, sharper than 
hers, descried a half dozen figures mov- 
ing hazily through the slanting snowfall 
towards the fort. He guessed that they 
were Maybrook men coming back from 
Boonesborough with their allotment of 
powder. In a moment more Becky saw 
them, too, and recognized the giant bulk 
of Simon Kenton heaving through the 
maze of flakes. She did not understand 
how they had come safely over the creek 
where she had seen the sixty Indians; 
but she did sense that the peril was past. 
She whirled away from the pseudo trap- 
per and grabbed her rifle, and aimed it 
directly at his breast. 

“March into the fort, Captain De 
Quindre,” she cried, “or I'll drop you 
where you stand!” 

The Frenchman’s eyes flamed. He 
snatched his cap from his head and swept 
the ground with it in a grand gesture as 
he bowed very low before her. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said softly, “I am 
profoundly honored to have made your 
acquaintance.” 

The courtly manner and phrase under 
the circumstances took Becky completely 
by surprise. Her gun wobbled. She heard 
a chuckle from him as he spun round 
and streaked away on a zigzag course 
through the snowy dusk. She raised her 
rifle again and pointed it at his figure, 
which she could still see darting, like a 
flickering shadow across a misty white 
curtain, toward the profound darkness 
beyond the shrouded horizon. But just 
as she pulled the trigger, she jerked 
her arm impulsively upwards and fired 
high into the air. 

To the returning Maybrook men, who 
shouted lustily in answer, the sound of 
her rifle was a greeting and a sign that 
all was well at home. To Dagniaux De 
Quindre, fleeing from the peril of armed 
men behind into the perils of the snow- 
ing dark and the lonely wilderness ahead, 
that shot, which he guessed had been de- 
liberately fired high above his head, was 
a blast of triumph—and a challenge to 
him to come back and cross wits again 
with Becky Landers. ; 

What does Becky do next in her fear- 
less days? And does she get any trace 
of her brother who has disappeared, 
stolen by the Indians, it is thought? 
Next month, we shall have another of 
Becky’s adventures by Miss Skinner. 


And if you wish to know more of how. 


this popular author of ours came to 
know so much about frontier life, turn 
to page twenty-nine of this issue. 
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MAULE'S 1926 
SEED BOOK 


THe policy of this great seed 
house for its 49 years of busi- 
ness has been and still is— 


Your money back if not satisfied 

You run no risk when buying 
from Maule as we have over a 
half millionsatisfiedcustomers. 

Be sure to get our big new 
catalog before you order any 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
Send for it today! 

Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
966 Maule Bicg. Phila., Pa. 


MAULE'S SEEDS 












ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 





Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then go over all of 


the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One, 

Steelis porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating thatsuccessfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


= 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 

Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 
--new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 
oftherunners. Try it. 
Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they'll work just right. 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oil. Itcuts out 
all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 
light and easy. Never collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. Read the 3-in-One Dic 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 
FREE Youcan have a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses--both FREE--for the asking 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 Bdway. N. Y. 





Cut Me Out 


and send me with your name 
and address to Dept. 2L, THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, and 
I'll show you how to earn extra 
spending money for yourself. 





cA Girl Scout ts thrifty—2 years for $2.00 








A page written and illustrated by Girl Scouts 


gb pony Beholder publishes your letters, 
not more than 275 words in length, 
telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in 
India ink headings and illustrations for 
this page, as well as send in your Nature 
photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. Our heading this month is drawn 
by Frances Freeman, Age 19, Troop 1, 
Rockaway, N. J. 


“Twice Five’’ 


Before Phillis came her mother hoped 
she would have a pretty mouth and a 
sweet smile, but when she did come her 
mother could not see her mouth for look- 
ing at her hair. It was about three 
inches long and stood straight up on her 
head. When it was wet it curled into 
darling little ringlets, but as soon as 
it was dry it stood up again in the same 


fashion. One day the nurse asked her 
mother how she should comb it and 
when her mother answered “comb it 


curly,” the nurse said even the baby 
smiled. 

Phil never preferred to sleep. She 
wailed and howled at the sleep time, un- 
til sleep overcame her, and she shook 
herself awake as soon as she could. At 
this moment she would turn on the sweet 
smile, satisfied that so disagreeable a 
duty was finished. Her father adored 
her, of course. Sometimes he whistled 
old ballads to put her to sleep. One 
lullaby always had the desired effect and 
Phil came to realize that she drifted off 
to this tune. There came a time when 
she would struggle in his arms and utter 
a protesting “No, no, Daddy,” when he 
began this sleepy song. 

When she was old enough to toddle 
about the yard she loved to pick up 
little stones with her little pink fingers. 
She called them “tonies.” When her 
mother saw her with her lips tight shut, 
and a look of satisfaction on her small, 
round face, she knew that Phil had a 
“tonie” in her mouth. One day she saw 
Phil put a “tonie” in her mouth and 
started toward her. Phil gave a little 
cry of glee and started to run. She was 
about three and could run quite fast. 
Just as her mother reached her she 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


slipped on a little hillside and sat down 
hard. As her mother bent over her, in- 
tent upon getting the “tonie,” she spread 
out her little pink palms and murmured: 
“All gone!” She had swallowed the 
stone! JANET Ross, 
Troop 28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jimmy 

Jimmy was the laziest, sauciest, merri- 
est little red squirrel imaginable. Lazy, 
because he always came to our house for 
his supply of nuts; saucy, because he 
would boldly sit and chatter on the win- 
dow sill until noticed, if his nut basket 
was empty; and merry, because all day 
long he scampered up and down and all 
over, here and there and everywhere. 

But Jimmy was sometimes a trifle mis- 
chievous, too. On one happy day (at 
least for him) he discovered a tiny 
broken pane in one of the attic windows 
of a neighbor’s house. Like a common, 
ordinary thief, Jimmy stole inside and 
made himself at home—among a choice, 
fat pile of soft silks. And from that day 
on, that was his bed and room, since even 
his landlady had not the harsh heart re- 
quired to evict him. 

Yes—Jimmy had a right to be lazy, 
saucy and merry, for he needed but a 
crown to make him a king in earnest. 


FRANCES FREEMAN, 
Age 19, Troop 1, Rockaway, N. J. 


A Storm in the Mountains 


One summer day in July, while up in 
the Valley of the Falls in San Barnidina 
Mountains, this story of a Mountain 


The day had 


Storm really happened. 
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been warm and great white clouds were 
hanging low over the mountains when all 
at once toward the east, the sky grew 
darker and darker. In a few minutes 
we could hear a terrible rumbling, roar- 
ing noise sounding like tons and tons of 
water coming down the stream. Every- 
one in camp ran down to the stream. It 
was several minutes before we could see 
the water and the great boulders come 
rolling, crushing along as if pebbles. 
There had been a cloud-burst above. 
The little stream swelled to about three 
times its width and many times its depth. 
There was so much mud in it that it 
killed the fish. In about one hour’s time 
the storm had passed, the roaring ceased, 
the little playful mountain stream be- 
came normal, gurgling along its way as 
usual. It was a wonderful sight, and I 
am sorry all who read this story could 


not have seen it. 
HELEN CELL, 


Age 13, Troop 2,.Redlands, Cal. 


Curiosity on Both Sides 


Last summer, at Camp Chaparral, 
California, I was walking with my cap- 
tain up to a barren hillside to see the 
evening sunlight on the redwood trees. 
When we were ready to return to camp 
we looked up and saw a deer coming 
toward us. Immediately we lay down 
flat to watch it. At the sight of us the 
deer stood still and watched us for sev- 
eral minutes. 

At length it moved and came slowly 
and cautiously down the hill. When it 
reached the bottom it calmly ate the 
grass, only looking up when we moved 
or made any noise. 

To see what the deer would do, my 
captain waved a white handkerchief. 
When he saw it, the deer became curious 
and came closer to look at us. 

We remained as still as the mosquitoes 
would allow and carefully watched it. 
The deer was just a plain light brown. 
Its tail was black and about a foot and 
a half long. The tip of its nose was 
black also. It seemed rather knock- 
kneed when walking and standing, but it 
was very graceful when it grew fright 
ened and ran off into the bushes. 


ELEANOR PAGE, 
Troop 5, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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His Wig Returned 


Every week-day I pass the statue of 
George Washington, which stands in 
front of Independence Hall, but up to 
a few months ago I never took particu- 
lar notice of it. 

One day just after a heavy snow- 
storm, that is, heavy for Philadelphia, 
I happened to look at the statue and it 
seemed to me as though it looked more 
like Washington than ever before. For 
a moment I could not tell what the dif- 
ference was, but at last I saw that the 
snow, as it fell, rested on the head of 
the statue and made it appear as though 
Washington was again wearing his white 
wig. It looked so real against the cold, 
gray statue that I stared up at it. 

I have often wondered if I was the 
only one who noticed it. 


EvLEANor T. Dixon, 
Age 16, Troop 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Listen to the Mocking-bird”’ 


When I lived in England, I used to 
hear of the mocking-bird from my nu- 
merous American friends, but I treated 
their tale, I must confess, as a joke. But 
seeing is believing, and when I heard the 
exquisite notes of a cardinal one morn- 
ing, and saw only a gray bird with an 
eccentric movement in his wings, I de- 
cided that my friends were not teasing. 

Many times since have I been taken in 
by this gay deceiver. Many times have I 
heard a familiar call and have rushed 
out to welcome a thrush, tanager, or 
catbird, and have again found an “Ameri- 
can nightingale.” 

But he does not always imitate. He 
has a song of his own which is very 
pleasant and musical at times, but some- 
times is harsh and discordant. 

I have been forced at last to make a 
friend of this little bird, and I don’t think 
that I resent it. 

BARBARA EMBURY, 
Age 15, Troop 27, Memphis, Tenn. 

















Eprtor’s Note: So many good pic- 
tures have come to The Beholder 
lately that we have been quite at 
our wits’ end to know how to in- 
clude them all. At last after select- 
ing some that were not only attrac- 
tive but that also illustrated the 
subject of our Camera Contest, 
“Merit Badges Come to Life,” we 
persuaded Miss Waller to include 
them on the Picture Spread this 
month. As the names of the girls 
do not appear there, we _ include 
them in a special Honorable Men- 
tion list as follows: Esther Douglas, | 
Age 16, Troop 9, Newark, N. J.; | 
Dorothy Urick, Captain of Troop | 
3, Meadville, Pa.; Troop 1 of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Grace M. Popple- 
ton, Age 16, Oswego, Ore.; Corinne | 
Edwards, Age 19, Troop 7, Quincy, 
Mass.; Lena Ryerson, Age 16, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Maurine Mauer, 
Madison, Wis.; Elaine Williams, 
Age 14, Troop 1, Hamilton, Mont.; 
Alma E. Hansman, Troop 1, The 
| Bronx, New York City. 






































Show Your Badge! 


Take pride in the honors you win so that your 
friends may be proud of you and your perse- 
verance and faithfulness. 


Girl Scout Badges add distinction and beauty to 
your uniform. They are beautifully designed 
and beautifully made by Lion Brothers, the 
largest makers of emblems in the world. 


Sold only through 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. TY. 























Make Yourself Famous 
In Our Big Camera Contest 


Send your snapshots today 


Do you like to take pictures? Then you 
are eligible for this Coastto-Coast Contest. 
Full Contest conditions on page 52. Any 


good picture you have or may take will fit in. 


The Contest Subject—“Merit Badges 
Come to Life.” Prize Winners will 
be on exhibition at the 


NATIONAL GIRL SCOUT CONVENTION 

















Pirates! A true story, too—in March 
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The River Acres Riddle 


(Continued from page 33) 


sauntering downstairs to get some cook- 
ies and came back with a plateful. 
“Mrs. Rohrback says that the only 
soul that went by this morning was the 
vegetable man,” she mumbled through a 
mouthful of cooky, ‘and she was crazy 
to know why I asked. I think she 
‘smells a rat’—thinks we’re up to some- 
thing. We'll have to look out for her.” 
“I wonder if we ought to put that 
piece of paper back where we found it?” 
mused Mariette thinking on another 


track. 
“Not on your birthday; we don’t put 
it back!” cried Dorita inelegantly. 


“We're going to see first what kind of 
person comes hunting for it—if anyone 
does—before we let anyone else have a 
sight of it. And, by the way, let’s keep 
it safely away from any prying eyes— 
Mrs. Rohrback’s in particular. Better 
lock it up in my top bureau-drawer.” 

As Mrs. Rohrback, after leaving din- 
ner on the table, went home across the 
fields when her day’s work was over at 
six, they were rid of her obstructing 
presence. They had watched the road 
till then in vain, for, though there was 
some casual traffic, it appeared to be no 
one in the least interested in River 
Acres. The main traffic always passed 
over the state road two miles below, and 
across the lower bridge, so there was 
never much going by the quiet old farm. 

The girls served dinner promptly and 
got it out of the way while there was 
daylight, though they could watch the 
road through the dining-room and kitchen 
windows, which fortunately looked out 
in that direction. So open now was their 
interest, with the argus-eyed Mrs. Rohr- 
back out of the way, that even abstracted 
Grandpa Allen noticed and asked if they 
were expecting anyone. But, knowing 
he’d forget all about it next minute, they 
only laughed and said no one in par- 
ticular. 

Darkness fell and no one had yet come 
by except Dick Haydon driving along in 
his little Ford coupé. He stopped long 
enough to pass the time of day with the 
girls, who were sitting by the riverside 
in the twilight, and tell them he had 
just returned from Trenton that after- 
noon. 

“Let's tell him,’ whispered Mariette 
to her sister. ‘Perhaps he could make 
some sense out of it.” But Dorita was 
unwilling to share the exciting secret just 
yet. 

' “No, don’t let’s tell him yet. Let’s see 
what happens, first,” decided Dorita. 

“What are you two girls whispering 
about?” Dick demanded laughingly. “I 
bet you’re up to some nonsense!” 

“We'll tell you—sometime—maybe— 
if you behave yourself!” Dorita laughed 
back, and he drove away whistling. 

As late as it seemed comfortably 
warm, they continued to sit by the river. 
And every time an infrequent car drove 
by, they held their breath to see what 
would happen. But nothing did, and a 


chilly breeze sprang up about nine, driv- 
ing them indoors. 


Armed with a fresh supply of cookies, 
they bade goodnight to their grandfather 
in his study and scampered upstairs to 
Dorita’s room. There they decided not 
to get ready for bed, but to remain 
dressed and sit by the windows in the 
dark, watching the road in this fashion 
comfortably, without being seen. 

For an hour or so they watched and 
whispered intermittently, fortified by the 
cookies and the thrill of the adventure. 
One or two lone cars flashed by and 
thumped and rattled over the long 
bridge, disturbing every loose board in 
that structure. At ten their grand- 





We really must 
tell you about 


The many big features coming 
in the April magazine. (Renew 
now to be in time!) That ador- 
able garden apron, for instance, 
complete directions for the making 
of which will be given—an apron 
bewitching for any other occasion, 
as well as gardening! There is a 
page of gardening suggestions, too, 
written by a girl about her own 
garden—actual tussles with weeds 
and worms, as well as the fun of 
having some of it come out right! 
And our always popular Beholder 
page, with its stories written by 
girls, its heading drawn by a girl, 
and its snapshot taken by a girl. 
And our news of what other girls 
are doing, described by them- 
selves. There is no page in THE 
AMERICAN GirRL which you, the 
girlswhosubscribe, donot helpedit, 
either by giving your suggestions 
or by actually doing the writing. 











father’s light was extinguished, and they 
knew he had gone to bed in his room 
next to the study on the floor below. 
Out of the darkness came the steady 
“lap-lap” of the river on the shore. Then 
a whippoorwill in the woods nearby 
began his plaintive, persistent call. The 
night had turned cloudy and there was 
not a light to be seen, except the light 
of a solitary farmhouse across the river 
and further up. All around River 
Acres the blackness was intense. 

“Oh, me!” yawned Dorita about 
twelve o'clock. “I’m getting fearfully 
sleepy. That whippoorwill’s just called 
a hundred and five times without stop- 
ping. I counted. He acted as if he 


were fairly gasping for breath toward 
the end. I’ve a great mind to go to bed. 
Suppose we take turns watching, while 
the other one gets some sleep? I don’t 
believe ‘ 

“Hush!” whispered Mariette, tensely. 
“T’m almost certain I saw something 
moving over there, just then!” 

At this Dorita was all interest and ex- 
citement once more. “Where? Where?” 
she demanded, and Mariette indicated 
the location around the fence post, or 
rather between that and the river. 

“It seemed as if there were a sort of 
rustling over there,” she breathed. “And 
just for a second or two, it looked as if 
there were a dim light like an electric 
torch, perhaps, only covered over so as 
to make just a faint glow. Let’s watch!” 

They watched, hanging breathless at 
the window-sill and each felt sure she 
could detect the rustling and brushing of 
steps through the weeds and bushes. Sud- 





denly Dorita pinched her sister and 
hissed : 
“Look! Look there—over along the 


bank—much further along. Beyond the 
dock. Don’t you see that light swaying 
to and fro?” Mariette did see it. It 
was unmistakable. A cold perspiration 
bathed them as they watched the faint, 
veiled gleam hovering here and there, up 
and down the river bank. Presently it 
began coming nearer and nearer, and 
halted at about the locality of the fence 
post once more. 

“What shall we do?” breathed Mari- 
ette, distractedly. 

“IT know what I’m going to do,” whis- 
pered Dorita. “I won’t stand this pecu- 
liar sneaking around here any longer! 
I’m going to show them something! 
Where’s that electric torch of ours—the 
big, powerful one?” 

“On the table in the hall,” shivered 
Mariette. “Oh, don’t do anything rash, 
Dorita. You can’t tell what might hap- 
pen.” 

Dorita made no answer, but crept out 
to the hall and found the flashlight. Then, 
creeping back as silently, she went to the 
window, aimed it at the post and de- 
liberately turned it on, full force. 

The picture it revealed was astonish- 
ing. Beside the post crouched two fig- 
ures, their hats pulled low over their 
faces. In the hand of one was an electric 
torch which had evidently some thin, con- 
cealing fabric tied over the light. The 
other figure held something in his hand, 
and over this something the two were 
evidently holding a whispered discussion. 
Such, for an instant, was the picture the 
girls’ electric torch brought into relief. 
But only for an instant. 

At the sudden glare, there was a 
squeak of astonishment from one of the 
figures and a low-growled exclamation 
from the other, and like two startled 
hares, they had vanished away into the 
bushes, and were swallowed up in the 
blackness of the night! 

Who were they? What was their 
mysterious errand? And could two girls 
solve a riddle so intricate? Next month 
— bring you—but wait! We mustn't 
tell! 





You'll go camping over the ocean—in March 
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For Good of the Team 


(Continued from page 45) 

But Budd shook his head. “The 
armory has been engaged for every after- 
noon until Saturday.” 

“We'll have to decide some other way, 
then?” 

“Yes,” Budd answered. 

“Tt’s up to you; you're captain,” Andy 
said to Barry. 

She might have begged out of it, but 
she accepted the job without protest. 
“T’ll announce on Monday which of you 
has made the team,” she told Mildred 
and Zelda. 

They both nodded, making no com- 
ment, but there was a light of triumph 
in Mildred’s eyes. For she had won 
more games than Zelda in the incom- 
pleted match—and she was Barry’s 
friend. Mildred, I imagine, considered 
the place already hers. 

But Barry was bothered about some- 
thing, for all the way home she was un- 
usually quiet, and when Budd _ had 
dropped us off in front of her house, she 
asked me to come in for supper. 

I met Barry talking to her mother and 
father in the library, telling them about 
the match that afternoon. “Mildred won 
more games,” she said, “and I’d prefer 
to give her first choice, of course, for | 
like her immensely and I don’t like Zelda 
at all.” 

“Why don’t you select her, then?” Mr. 
Browning asked. 

Barry’s blue eyes were wistful, but 
resolute. “Zelda is a better player than 
Mildred. She only lost the first set be- 
cause she was unfamiliar with the indoor 
court; and she showed in the second set 
that she is capable of beating Mildred 
nine times out of ten.” 

“But you don’t like her,” I protested, 
“and the rest of us wouldn’t want her 
on the team. You've got an excuse for 
keeping her off.” 

“We're not looking for an excuse to 
keep her off,’ Barry said, slowly, “but 
for a reason to put her on.” 

I nodded, miserably, knowing that 
Barry was right; and knowing, too, that 
Zelda was a much better player than 
Mildred. 

“So, as long as it’s up to me,” Barry 
continued, “I’m going to decide in favor 
of Zelda.” 

“Ts that final?” Mr. Browning asked, 
curiously. 

“Yes,” Barry answered. “It almost 
breaks my heart to go back on Mildred, 
and there won’t be any fun playing with 
Zelda; but I’m doing it—for the good of 
the team.” 

“And in the interests of fair play,” Mr. 
Browning added. 

“You may remember that a few days 
ago I told you about a problem of mine 
down at the bank.” 

“Yes,” Barry answered. 

“Well, it isn’t a problem any more,” 
her father continued. “I decided, to- 
night, to appoint Mr. Johnson cashier.” 

“But why this sudden decision?” Mrs. 
Browning asked. “This morning § 

“T did it,’ Mr. Browning answered, 
smiling ever so slightly, “for the good of 
the team.” 











Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Like Captain, like troop—that measure and in accordance with 
is why officers should set their Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
troops an example of smartness and workmanship are of the finest. 
and grooming by wearing a per- Prices and samples of materials 
fect fitting uniform. cheerfully furnished upon re- 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- quest. Uniforms can be made 
cations, because they are tailor from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
made. They arecut toindividual desired. 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149-151 West 36th Street New York, N. Y. 

















BARGAINS! 


Save up to 75c on your 
favorite magazines in clubs 

THE AMERICAN GIRL $1.50 | THE AMERICANGIRL $1.50 
5 


McCALt’s MAGAZINE _1.00| PICTORIAL REVIEW 1. 
(Both for ONLY $2.00) (Both for ONLY $2.25) 


Send your check or money order to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Avenue New York City 











Go camping with Britain’s Girl Guides—in March 
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Girls! 


OULDN'T you like to have extra 
spending money every month—money 
that you've earned yourself—that you don't 
have to ask Dad, Mother, Uncle or Aunt for? 


Think of all the things you could do with 
this extra money—a new coat or hat, perhaps, 
or a new dress. Or if you prefer, you might 
use it to take a trip or to visit some friend in 
another locality. If you like, you can save the 
money for your summer vacation, which will 
be here sooner even than you think. 


Hundreds of girls of all ages in all parts of 
the country are earning Pin-Money in this 
easy, pleasant, dignified way—and you can do 
as well as any of them! You need no previous 
business experience of any kind, and there is 
absolutely no expense to you. 


You earn this money by acting as Repre- 
sentative for the AmMeRICAN Girt and taking 


Muss Heren Fears, Editor, The American Girl, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Miss Ferais: 

American Girt subscriptions. 
Name.. 

Local Address 


Cuy and State . 





Do You Want Extra Pin Money? 


Thank you for the invitation to join the “Earn-YourOwn”™ Club. 


care of new and renewal subscriptions in your 
locality. The American Girt is published 
for Att Girts, and right now you doubtless 
have a number of friends who would be glad 
to subscribe through you. 


It’s so easy to get subscriptions for the 
American Girt. This year there'll be more 
stories than ever, by authors selected by our 
girls themselves, as well as wonderful articles 
of all kinds, including a monthly “Good Looks” 
page—a new feature this year. Grown-ups, too, 
are glad to take the American Girt subscrip- 
tions as birthday presents for girls they know. 
There's a harvest of AMERICAN Girt subscrip- 
tions around you—why don’t you reap it? 


You are cordially invited to join our 


“Earn - Your-Own” Club. Just mail the 


coupon below, and we'll do the rest. You 
don’t have to be a Girl Scout to join! 

Feb.°26 

Please send me everything I'll need to get 








News from President to Tenderfoot 


(Continued from page 34) 
enough away from streets and other 
houses for us to have as good a time as 
we want without disturbing anybody, yet 
it is easy to reach, once you find the way. 

“There is one large room, a little hall- 
way that opens through French doors 
onto a wide porch that we can have com- 
fortably shaded by awnings in the sum- 
mer, and a small kitchenette, just large 
enough for a sink, a table, and two or 
three girls. In the living-room is a com- 
fortable davenport, an attractive day-bed 
and large upholstered chairs that just 
invite you to curl up and go to sleep. 
There is also a beautiful oak table, and 
three little tables where we keep can- 
dles, for the Hut is not lighted by elec- 
tricity. In the built-in corner bookcase 
are copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
books, cups and saucers, and other pretty 
china donated at a shower we gave for 
the Hut. 

“The Jungle Hut isn’t just the product 
of a fanciful imagination: it is a real 
place, the Club House of Troop Four. 
We don’t own it, but it is ours, keys and 
all, while its owner, Mrs. Dodge, is in 
Italy. Aren’t we lucky to have such a 
wonderful friend?” 


A serious but not infrequent situation 
befell the Girl Scouts of Orlando, Fla. 
They were without a Captain. After 
considering the young women of the 
community, they picked out a very popu- 


lar one, and invited her to be their Cap- 
tain. She replied, as many others have 
replied, that she was afraid she did not 
have time. Discouraged? Not these 
Girl Scouts. They planned a week’s 
camping trip, and raised enough money 
to pay her expenses. The young woman 
consented to go on the camping trip, and 
when the girls later again invited her to 
become Captain, she enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. 


Snow 
As Told by a Three-Year-Old 


The Man in the Moon and the b--i--g 
North Wind 
Had a pillow fight one day. 
The Man in the Moon forgot to light 


up 
And that night the sky was gray. 
The North Wind came out (he was 
MAD), you see), 
And he blowed, and he blowed and he 
blowed 
And the feathers flew as all feathers do, 
And the next day the WORLD said it 
snowed. 
—EnmiLie LoutsE WALKER. 





During their second annual outdoor 
party, held on Juliette Low’s birthday, 
the Girl Scouts of Kenosha, Wis., plant- 
ed a maple tree in her honor. 





Nothing Simpler—or 
More Fun! 
Says JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


ND still time to have it! we add. 

Beg or borrow a camera if you 
haven’t one now, and enter our Camera 
Contest on “Merit Badges Come to 
Life.” Already pictures are coming in. 
What a variety of badges, and what a 
variety of ways to illustrate any one of 
them there are! (See the Picture Spread 
if you doubt our word.) 

If you are not sure of your mechani- 
cal technique, get one of the booklets for 
beginners put out by any of the kodak 
companies. Then if you still have diffi- 
culties, talk with someone at a store sell- 
ing photographic supplies. There they 
are always glad to give help. If you 
must focus for distance, practise judging 
distances, and then pacing them off, be- 
fore wasting films. When a time ex- 
posure is given, be sure to rest the 
camera on a solid support, so that it will 
not slip or be jerked. Even with ordi- 
nary snapshots, your picture will be safer 
if you take a long breath, hold the 
camera firmly against the body, and re- 
lease the shutter with a smooth action 
of the thumb. Practise this several 
times with an empty camera. 

Composition is the field where indi- 
vidual genius enters, but a few rules 
help. For instance, you will want a 
“center of interest” (that is, a place 
where one’s eyes naturally travel first), 
but do not place it exactly in the center. 
You have seen for yourself, of course, 
how much people lose in interest when 
they are obviously “posed,” and how 
much more attractive they are in natural 
positions that convince you they are ob- 
sorbed in some interesting thing. The 
proportions of light and shade are an- 
other factor to remember. They should 
be balanced, and give a total impression 
that is neither “black” nor pale and 
washed out. In pictures that aim to give 
an effect of height or distance, one needs 
some object in the foreground to serve 
as a measuring stick. It is a good thing 
to remember that composition means as 
much what you leave out as what you 
take in. You will be surprised at the 
different effects you can obtain from the 
same subject. 


Rules 


1. Give the name, age, troop number, ad- 
dress, and name of the badge that the 
picture illustrates, on the back of 
every print. 

. All pictures must be glossy prints (be- 
cause that kind reprints best in a 
magazine—and hasn’t every photo- 
graph the hope of a prize behind it?) 

3. Every contestant must have taken the 
photograph herself, though the time 
she took it does not matter. 


4. No photograph will be returned. 


mm 


5. Every girl may submit three pictures 
if she wishes. 


First and foremost, underline that 
closing date: February 15. 





There 


is still time to enter our Camera Contest 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


| The teacher was trying to impress 
| upon her pupils the importance of 
doing right at all times, and to bring 
out the answer, “Bad Habits.” She 
inquired, ‘What is it that we find 
so easy to get into and so hard to 
get out of?” | 
Silence for a moment. Then one | 
little fellow answered “Bed.” 


Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” | 
By Doris GrETSINGER 
Girl Scout of Atwater, Ohio 


| 





Send us your funniest joke, telling | 
us your name, age, and address. A 
book will be awarded to every girl 
whose joke is published in this space. 














She Knew 


“How useless girls are today. I don’t 
believe you know what needles are for.” 
“How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 
tested the girl. “Of course I know what 
needles are for. They’re to make the 
graphaphone play.”—St. Louis Republic. 


Your Health, 
Madam! 


ConpbucTor: This 
transfer has expired. 

Girt Scout: No won- 
der, with all these win- 
dows closed.—Onward. 











Be Your Own Mousetrap 


A timid young lady awoke one night 
and heard a mouse in her room. First 
one slipper was fired mouseward, and 
then the other, but she succeeded in 
stopping the noise only a short time. 
Terrified, she wondered what to do next. 
She sat up in bed and meowed. 





Just Accompany Them 


“Is there any way of stopping these 
cyclones?” asked the man from the East. 
“Oh, no,” replied the Westerner; “the 
best way is to go right along with ’em.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





He Wanted It Decided 
“Ma! Ma!” bawled Freddie as the 


usual morning wash was going on. “Do 
my ears belong to my face or my neck?” 

Ma temporized. ‘Why, what is the 
matter?” she asked. 

“T want it decided now. Every time 
you tell Mary to wash my face or my 
neck she washes my ears too.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Lonely 


“Lady, could yer 
gimme a quarter to get 
where my family is?” 

“Certainly, my poor 
man. Here’s the quar- 
ter. Where is your 
family?” 

“At the movies.”"—Boston Transcript. 


C 





Correct 


A.: How would you classify a tele- 
phone girl? Is hers a business or a 
profession? 

B.: Neither. It’s a calling. 


—The Continent. 


Safety First 


Mrs. Key was visiting some friends 
and left the following note for her near- 
est neighbor: 

“Dear Mrs. Garrison: Would you 
please put out a little food for the cat I 
have been feeding this winter? It will 
eat almost anything, but do not put your- 
self out!” 


Prepared 


FooTsBALt CoaAcH (to 
beginner): “What ex- 
perience have you had 
before ?” 

“Well, this summer I 
was hit by two autos 
and a truck.” 


Ship of the Desert 
“Johnny,” said the teacher, “what is 
a dromedary?” 
Johnny didn’t know, but Ralph did. | 
“T know,” he said proudly. “A drome- 
dary is a two-masted camel.”—Christian 
Register. 














GIRL SCOUTS 











GIRL. SCOUTS, INC. STUSSaTaT New YORK City 


This Trademark 
Is on your official khaki 


Three times to the yard— 
that is the way official khaki 
is stamped with the trefoil 
trademark. Every yard that 
goes into uniforms bears 
this seal. Thus Girl Scouts 
can know that their uni- 
forms, their middies, their 
bloomers, their khaki by the 
yard,—all are official. They 
will know, too, that they 
are buying a fabric made 
for hardest outdoor wear. 
Durable, practical, moder- 
ate in price, khaki is the 
ideal fabric for uniforms 
and has been adopted all 
over the world. Girl Scout 
khaki is good khaki. It is 
“Colonial Mills” khaki. 


Order from 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


























Ask Mother and Dad 
To Help You Get 
Your American Girl 


Here's a splendid bargain 
by which Mother and Dad 
will each get a magazine 
they want, and you'll get 
your own magazine, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and save 
a whole dollar! 


The American Girl - - $1.50 All 3 


*Woman’'s Home for 
Companion 1.50 {ONLY 


*The American Magazine 2.50 $4.50 


*These two magazines must be sent 
to the same address 


Send your check or money order to 
THE AMERICAN GiRL, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 








Girl Scout friends abroad are made through our International Post Box 
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A Knife for All 
Knife Needs 


For camp, hike and 
handicraft needs— 


Whenever you need 
a knife, you need a 
good one. And to a 
Girl Scout that means 
her own official knife. 


It is made of finest, 
keenest steel. Ittakes 
an edge and keeps an 
edge, a great con- 
sideration for handi- 
craft. And it is 
almost a tool chest, 
with its punch blade, 
screw - driver, bottle 
opener and can 
opener. 


Order from your local 
equipment agent or from 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny 
golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform. Just like the tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 
see above. Gold filled, $.50. 


National Equipment 
Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














A Daughter of the Northern Frontier 


(Continued from page 28) 
would skim beneath the surface of the 
snow and emerge many yards away; to 
run; to snow-shoe; to use the bow and 
arrow. Sometimes on snow-shoeing ex- 
peditions they had the thrill of meeting 
a black bear, or seeing a tawny Canada 
lynx coming gracefully over the glisten- 
ing crust of the deep snow. During the 
brief summer there were wild flowers 
to look for; great fields of buttercups, 
bowers of wild roses, and beds of the 
rare British Columbian field orchids. 
Sheltered by the silver birches and cot- 
tonwoods and glistening Balm of Gilead 
trees, she would find slender white and 
red-brown lilies, in a variety of colors be- 
yond belief. 

At the age of sixteen, Constance was 
living in the city of Vancouver, with 
regular work as a writer, not on one 
paper, but on three! She wrote about 
fashions for one weekly, about politics 
for another, and dramatic criticism and 
feature articles for a daily! A few years 
later, when her work was becoming more 
widely known, she went to a Los An- 
geles newspaper, which highly featured 
her dramatic criticism. The Forest 
Theater, the art theater of the artist 
colony at Carmel, opened with the pres- 
entation of her play, David, in Biblical 
rhythms. Newspapers and magazines all 
over the country wrote columns about it. 

Then her newspaper sent her to Chi- 
cago, where she first began publishing 
her poetry, though she had been writing 
since the age of five, when she used to 
carry scribbled pages to her mother, with 
blanks for the words she did not know. 
In 1913 the London Bookman offered 
twenty-one guineas in prizes for the best 
lyric submitted within six months. Miss 
Skinner’s Song of Cradle-making was 
awarded half the first prize. In 1914 a 
group of poems called Songs of the Coast 
Dwellers, published in Poetry (Chica- 
go), received that magazine’s one-hun- 
dred-dollar prize. And in 1924 Miss Skin- 
ner—to whom prize-winning by this 
time had become a habit—was given one 
hundred dollars by The Lyric West, for 
the poem “most original in subject matter 
and treatment” published by them dur- 
ing the year. 

Her books include two important his- 
tories in the great series, Chronicles of 
America, published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The titles of these two are 
Pioneers of the Old Southwest and Ad- 
venturers of Oregon. She has just had 
a novel published in England, The Search 
Relentless, a poetic and thrilling story 
dealing with love and mystery in the wild 
northern country which she knows so 
well. Motion pictures, made from her 
two historical works, have already been 
translated into Russian, German, and 
Spanish. Signor Buzzi-Peccia, the well- 
known composer, has set her Wild 
Woman’s Lullaby to music, and the 
song is being sung on the concert stage 
by Miss Cecil Arden, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, throughout the 
country. 

It may seem at first thought that Miss 
Skinner’s work is almost incredibly di- 


verse. It has undoubtedly expressed it- 
self through many different mediums: 
history, long and short fiction, poetry. 
Yet there is at bottom the unity of a 
single great theme, namely, the splendid 
courage and beauty of frontier life. To 
Miss Skinner, born and brought up far 
from what we consider the comforts of 
civilization, the intimacy with wild na- 
ture and kinship with the primitive world, 
which she thus acquired by natural heri- 
tage, is a rich recompense for all the lit- 
tle luxuries she may have missed. The 
gift that she brings to us, her readers, is 
precisely that: an initiation into the life 
both of the natural frontier and of the 
frontiers of the spirit. 

Naturally a woman with this richly 

varied talent, and this background of ex- 
perience and culture, has made many 
famous friends. She spent much time as 
a girl with Mme. Helena Modjeska, and 
assisted that great actress in the prepa- 
ration of her autobiography. Miss Skin- 
ner has also prepared a book by her 
friend the explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefan- 
son, for publication in Germany. She 
has edited the American edition of Four 
Years Beneath the Crescent by the re- 
markable Venezuelan soldier of fortune, 
a general in the Turkish army, Don 
Rafael de Nogales. These are the people 
one meets at her house; these, and such 
others as the great Spanish artist, Zu- 
loaga, who was so delighted with her 
novel that he sent her a little allegorical 
drawing to express his pleasure, and 
Knud Rasmussen, also an explorer and 
perhaps the greatest living authority on 
the Eskimo. Miss Skinner has a deep 
interest in everything Spanish, because 
Spanish blood runs in her veins. Her 
great-great-grandmother, the Sefiorita de 
Acosta, was a famous beauty belonging 
to an aristocratic Andalusian family, who 
eloped against the wishes of her family 
with a dashing young English admiral. 
Constance Lindsay Skinner herself, in 
spite of her Scotch and English blood, 
looks very Spanish. Thanks to her own 
life in the North, and to her Spanish 
ancestress perhaps, her varied circle in- 
cludes people from near the arctic cir- 
cle, like Carl Lomen, the “Reindeer 
King,” and his sister, Helen, and people 
from the sunny tropics and from even 
further South—such as Luis Mufioz 
Marin, the Porto Rican writer; Miguel 
Nebell, the Uruguayan poet, and his 
beautiful poet-wife, Julieta; Manuel 
Gonzalez Zeled6n, the celebrated short- 
story writer from Costa Rica, and many 
others equally unusual and fascinating. 
And she has, too, an ever-widening circle 
of friends whom she has never seen, but 
whom she knows through their eager let- 
ters written to express their gratitude 
and enthusiasm, the hosts of boys and 
girls who read her stories and know that 
she “understands.” 
From THE Epitor—Y ou will be pleased 
to hear, too, that a new book by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner has just been 
published, Silent Scot, Frontier, Scout. 
If you enjoy adventure and stirring mo- 
ments in the wilds, this book is just the 
one for you. 





Start now earning money for camp—Join the Earn-Your-Own Club 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. ‘No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonica as“‘That Musical Pal of Mine” 
Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 
Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 213, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 








W hat ho, 
our magazine! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL seems to be the 
most useful creature! Here is. a letter 
saying a two-year subscription was the 
first prize in the menu contest at Rome, 
N. Y.—for the best menu cooked by a 
Girl Scout in her home. 


Here is another telling how sixty-six 
girls in Stamford, Conn., earned their 
midget pins by securing new subscrip- 
tions to the magazine during their re- 
cent AMERICAN GIRL contest with Nor- 
walk. The girls of St. Paul have written 
a new AMERICAN GIRL song, and the 
girls of the White Daisy troop of Fall 
River, Mass., have written a new AMER- 
ICAN GIRL stunt. 

What are you doing with THE AMER- 
ICAN GirRL? Why don’t you tell Helen 
Ferris about it and send her a picture 
of yourselves with the magazine? You 
may get into the magazine! 


And here is a new advertising game 
for you. You like to write letters, don’t 
you? Take this issue, see how many 
things advertised in it you actually use 
—then write to each advertiser telling 
him you are a reader of THE AMERICAN 
Girt (this is very important), and that 
you use his article. They will all be 
delighted to hear from you! 





Stamp Corner 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


INCE we discontinued our Stamp 

News Column some months ago we 
have received so many requests from our 
readers asking for it, that we have de- 
cided to make it a feature of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL once again and per- 
manently. 

For old and young alike, stamp collect- 
ing is perhaps the most interesting and 
most fascinating of any hobby. Whether 
you collect stamps for your own pleasure, 
or for the delight of showing your stamps 
to friends, the hobby becomes so interest- 
ing that you will profit by it in every 
way. Stamp collecting is perhaps one of 
the best methods of studying the coun- 
tries of the world. Can you look at a 
map and, without hesitation, place your 
finger on British Somaliland, Eritrea or 
Mozambique? Would you know just 
where to look? Next time you mount a 
stamp in your album take a map and find 
the country which issued the stamp. Do 
that every time. You'll be surprised how 
really interesting it becomes, and _ in- 
structive, too. 

This column will appear regularly 
each month in THE AMERICAN Gir-. It 
is our desire to make it a column for 
every one of our readers. If you are al- 
ready a collector, we know that it will 
be one of the most interesting features 
in the magazine for you. If you are not 
a collector, why not get started in this 
very interesting hobby? A stamped en- 
velope to the Editor of this Department 
will bring all the information necessary 
to start your own collection. Then, from 
month to month, you can follow the 
stamp news in the magazine and profit 
by it. 

This month we have told you just 
what we intend to do. Starting with the 
next issue—the March AMERICAN GIRL 
—and from then on, we shall publish 
stamp news from all over the world. We 
shall chronicle new issues of stamps as 
they are issued by different countries. 
We shall, as far as possible, make our 
column instructive and helpful to all col- 
lectors. Truly that is in keeping with 
the policy of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

In the limited amount of space which 
we shall have at our disposal it will be 
impossible to list every new stamp that 
is issued. In connection with this, it is 
interesting to note that during the year 
just closed over 1,500 varieties of stamps 
were issued by different governments all 
over the world. More than one-third of 
all the stamps issued during the year 
consisted of Commemoratives. For the 
benefit of those collectors who are not 
quite familiar with this word, we would 
explain that a Commemorative stamp is 
issued by a country as a remembrance 
of some happening during the country’s 
history. Take, for instance, the Norse- 
Centennial stamps issued by our own 
United States early in 1925. 

Air mail stamps, postage dues and spe- 
cial delivery stamps issued during the 
year exceeded in number the same stamps 
issued during 1924. Charity stamps were 
fewer in 1925 than in the previous year. 











HE world’s prettiest stamps. 

Beautiful ‘‘Pictorials and Sets’’ 
on approval. Premiums. Please 
send reference. 


J. M. PALMER 


Box 190 Jackson, Miss. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 

Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting’ wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Bel- 
gium (Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and 
flying horses); Chili (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and 
pyramids); Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); New- 
foundland (wild caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trini- 
dad (Goddess of Victory ; Tunis (fighting Arab); and 
others. To approval applicants- enclosing 5c this great 
packet will be sent. 
Pike’s Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Cole. 
Important: If you act right now we will also include 
free a triangle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 
package of hinges. 


100 Foreign Stamps Absolutely FREE 


to all who answer this ad. 





100 Var Bavaria... ..35c¢ | 100 Var Austria ..... 20c 
200 * Hungary....40c | 22 r. Colonies .20c 
4“ New piatiles 8c 4 “ Fiume... 6c 
9 “ Georgia.....10c | 40 “ Br. Colonies . 18c 


x ore 0c | 25 Wurtemburg. | 2c 


RACINE STAMP CO. 
4512 No. Racine Ave. 


Send For Lists - - - 


Chicago, Ill. 
Old U. S. Wanted 


Exceptional Edgewood Outfit! 


Contains [1] small stamp album; [2] 250 poe hinges; 

|3) perforation gauge, millimetre scale and ruler; [4] large 

illustrated price list; [5] fine fivas book for duplicates, 
‘ 





(6] 5 blank approval sheets; [7] 25 all diff. Hungary; [8] 
10 diff. Czecho-Slovakia; io triangle stamp; [10] 55 all 
diff. from Egypt, Africa, Argentina, Cuba, minican 
Rep., etc. his complete outfit—10 big articles—for 
only 12c to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO. Milford, Conn 








The Pathfinder Album, 


50 Stamps and 100 Hinges Free to all Girl 
Scouts. Send 10c to pay cost of postage and 
packing. Have you some stamps which you 
cannot classify? We will assist you. 


C. H. Hollister Mukwonago, Wis. 














ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting!); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; 


1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest republic on 
earth; 1 newspaper set; packet good stamps from Travan 
core, Johore, Dutch Indies, ete., etc.—entire outfit for 
12e to approval applicants. Extra premium this month 
only. 

Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 


148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 
NEW SYSTEM 


F RE OF APPROVALS 


So arranged that when you buy stamps you 
get stamps free. Better try a selection. 


LEE S. DILLON 
1614 Alaca PI. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


FINE PACKET FREE 


35 different Czecho-Slovakia and set first 
German Air Mail with request for approvals 
—50% or net, selections by countries or sets. 




















Mrs. Jessie M. Carver 
428 Cadieux Road Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


100 different stamps, including old 
Canadian, Newfoundland, old 
New Brunswick, British Colonies and for- 
eign; perforation gauge and millimetre scale, 
250 hinges, pocket duplicate case, memoran- 
dum book, and list of ‘packets, sets, etc. 
Only 25 cents to approval applicants. 


Prospect Stamp Co., 185 Annette St.. Toronto 








The River Acres Riddle will become still more mysterious—in March 
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Uniforms 

Size 
Bl SE kan ccctenas 10-18 
38-44 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 
38-44 
NE ca ee caer 10-44 
INN (5h oss Saandaare 10-44 
REND wv ccna kwenwra 10-44 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 10-42 

Norfolk Suit—O ficer’s: 
Khaki, light weight... 32-41 
MOE occa dasriiaeea 32-44 
Os 6%4-8 
Hat, Girl Scout’s ....... 64-8 
WOO IE wcwesasiaesseere 28-38 
40-46 
Leather for officers...... 28-38 
40-42 
Neckerchiefs, each ..........-+ 
Colors: green, purple, dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
Black Silk 
Green Silk 
Yellow Slickers 


Sweaters—Brown and Green 
Heather 
Coat Model 
Slipover Model 


Badges 


t Attendance Stars 
Gold 
Silver 

t First Class Badge 

t Flower Crests 

t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
I ii he eh akiogenesy or 

t*Medal of Merit 

t Proficiency Badges 


t Second Class Badge.......... 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 
ee ener 
Gold Plate Pins 
Silver Plate 





Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 
5.20 
2.10 
1.85 
2.15 
1.75 


8.00 
38.00 
4.00 
1.60 
65 
75 
2.75 
3.00 
AS 


2.00 
4.50 
5.25 


8.00 
7.00 








t+ Brownie 
+ Committee 
t*Community Service.......... 
t*Golden Eaglet 
t+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 
t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)..... 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 
New plain type 
Old style plain pin 
Midget gold filled 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin.......... 


Insignia 


+t Armband 

+ Corporal’s Chevron 

+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron.. 

+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
h 


Songs 


America, the Beautiful.......... 
Se a 
Enrollment 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout. 
First National Training School. . 
Girl Guide 
Girl Scouts Are True........... 
Girl Scout Song Book.......-.. 
Girl Scout Songs 
Vocal Booklet 
ge) eee 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 
Goodnight 
Hiking On 
Oh, Beautiful Country 
On the Trail: 
Piano edition 
Midget Size 
Lots of 10 or more 
Onward 
To America 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 


eee eee ee ee 


Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 








Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
3 GRRE i ee $2.80 
i, 3.60 
ee ESE. écdbeusacsenouan 4.60 
t+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool. ...$2.60 10c per letter 
21%4x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 18 “ “ 
3x5 ft. Wool.... 5.75 @e* * 
4x6 ft. Wool.... 850 20c “ “ 
t Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


+t G. S. Felt Emblems 


DOE aaita~ soe pesne aesendecuas 35c 
TE sigalg dv scten oom aeeonae 40c 
BP. ii sctc aa auGaelat aeeaeaewe 45c 
BN Svneecocuviduea nese ea ees 55c 
Signal Flags 

PIE. [oc cw icuaceueeap ecu $1.30 
Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 

6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 

Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 

BUI: «onc cu denies ocaeats 60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 

OOP ce ccaswd acne cpseneeees 75 

Staffs 
7 in. x7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem ..... $6.75 

lin. x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ... 5.00 
lin. x7 ft. Jointed with Spear ... 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ........ 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ........ 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ........ 1.60 
PU EE ean cect nde tease 2.60 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature 
Price 

ee ONE aces cteenatecs $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............. 15 
Beaune NONE 606 <2 5200 6s 220s 75 
Blue Book of Rules ........... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 2.00 
ee 6 err re 75 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover. _.50 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 

TOE ch dowsahachsmansadens x 
Community Service Booklet— 

I dlc. tncbcewawtenneseaas 10 

BP WN Soca aeeicnlccexiens 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

|. a 1.05 
Girl Guide Book of Games ...... 50 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 
Health Record Books, each ..... 10 

| re 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover... 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ......... 80 

English Girl Guide ........... 75 
Home Service Booklet, each ..... 10 

CR cc ckncmennassces o< 1.00 
Knots, Hitches and Splices...... 55 
Life Saving Booklet ............ 5 


Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with notebook 


ERNES apie Peas Sree ete 1.50 
eS eee 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower in- 
struction het ......0..00 10 
2... aoe .20 
oe 75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
Pe ieee 50 
Patrol Register, each............ AS 
Patrol System for Girl Guides . 25 
I Ree AS 
By Mrs. B. O. Edey 
Why They Gave a Show 
and How 
RS es eae vote ees ee 1S 
In lots of ten or more........ 10 
How St. John Came to Ben- 
cer’s School 
By Oleda Schrottky 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody’s Affair 
When the Four Winds Met 
By Margaret Mochrie 
Magic Gold Pieces 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ....... 10 
PS Se ee ee 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 
cannot be broken) ......... ; 
aa 2 for .05 





Price 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
NE oc <x «sun abn Gata $0.03 
Washington Little House 
PN 9 'n'sg Scitwe genera 03 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
id ie awake 05 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
Cp OE. Be EVE) cccccccccs 03 


“A Girl: Scout’s Honor is to be 


Trusted” (By M.E. Price).. 03 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals” (By M. E. Price).... 03 
Posters— 
New Building Poster9%x11% ~~ .10 
ft OO eae 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
SS  - ere ar AS 
Girl Scout Poster (large) ..... 20 
Girl Scout Poster (small) ..... 10 
Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters. 6.85 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris) ..... 2.50 
Scout Laws 
SN valance Gan 85 enue 50 
OO ER oreney ere AS 
Scout Mastership ............0- 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts..... 2.00 
Troop Management Course ..... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 
_ 7) (ee eee 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
oe ae 25c. package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 

oF SS ere 25c. package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c.-ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 


6 rere 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
eS errr 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
ie eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
Ave, etth Sheth o.0. ccccsscane $1.85 
Bett Hooks, Gti 2.0. cscs ccccce 05 
Blankets—4-pound grey ........ 6.50 
MEE ice tinknsbaeekeennadxsaee 5.00 
Braid—'%-inch wide, yard ...... 10 
t+ Buttons—Per set ............ 25 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets ... 2.75 
i HE TEER aks en's anode en 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum ............ 2.75 
RE IIIS SEE PIE 2.00 
COI, FOE Asan cesssscasce 1.00 
RE TE nino vc saseccces 1.50 





Price 

Cuts 
ee a es $1.00 
ORE ere 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch........ 1.30 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra... 50 
Parse ae ee, TO ED cn ncccscces 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size .......... 1.35 
EE See 1.70 


Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 


PE Seecistcne Senden Leenee 35 
ee OR 55s pana nacbess 1.00 
Seis.” ak a once we 20 
ERR ER ere 1.00 
a ee ee 3.00 
id laa a chlorate natin ae 2.00 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
REE Pr eee 25 
1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 in 
DY ach nein eilen wapehind 40 
Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide. 60 
| SY SRE Se ere 1.60 
AOR Ra ass Ses 1.05 
OS OS Se 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces... 3.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable .......... 25 
t Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 ~ .15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42 .......... 25 
aN errs 3.50 
OS 4.75 
ee OS SS). eee 1.50 
ee ee eee 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by %4 im. .......... 1S 
Lots of 5 or more, each ....... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .... 50 
Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
ee ete ade tet 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case 25 
Aluminum case .......0.-00+ 50 
Girl Scout Stationery .......... 55 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .... 55 
-S {ee 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold) .........4+: 02 
2 ES ee Saree ree OS 
NS Ser. AS 
yah des kh wicsien an 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool ...... eee 
Per dozen spools ............: 1.20 
t Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern Gi 
1 Pair Lapels ad 
1 Spool of Thread - see 
1 Set of Buttons _ 
Two piece Uniform ..........+ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
I does ret viaccess ach .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ......... 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


wrhwryr 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels’ are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a tf 
Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


be ma 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


de payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 











Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Our February 


Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design . . lla McAjee 
An Old Valentine ; 
Verse Robert L. Stevenson 
Design Sylvia Knowles 


Stories 


Ihe River Acres Riddle 
first’ installment) 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 
Illustrations by 
Harrison McCreary 
Becky’s Ball Game 
Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrations by William Fisher 
The Début of Cecile Van ‘Tyne 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 
Illustrations by Hamilton Fyfe 
Patsy Jefferson of Virginia 
Katharine Dunlap Cather 
Illustrations by Leon D’Emo 
Waul and Dyke, Inc. (Serial, 
last installment) 
Ethel Cook Eliot 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 
For the Good of the Team 
Earl Reed Silvers 
[lustrations by Ethel C. Taylor 


(Serial, 


Special Articles 


\ Girl Who Knew Lincoln 
Agnes L. Taylor 
A Daughter of the Northern 
Frontier . . . Muna Lee 
Let’s Talk About Clothes 
Hazel Rawson Cades 


6 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


Girls Who Make the Vassar 
Team (Athlete) 
Elizabeth 
I’m Pleased to Meet You 
(Hostess) . Kitty Nankarrel 
Illustration by John McCormick 
Merit Badges Come to Life 


Small 


(Photographer) . . . 30, 


Make Your Own Valentines 
(Craftsman) Marjorie Hartwell 
Books (Scribe) - 
May Lamberton Becker 
Let’s Play (Hostess) 
The Beholder (Naturalist ) 
By Girl Scouts 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


News 
foot 


from President to Tender- 


13 
25 


31 


32 


38 
41 


48 


34 


Other Pages of Interest 


The Way in Scoutville 
Along the Editor’s Trail . 
Laugh and Grow Scout 
Stamps . Osborne B. Bond 
Our Puzzle Pack 
George Carlson 
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A Valentine Puzzle 


Someone has sent Puzzled Jill a valentine. 
Of course, it is in puzzle form, so the gen- 
erous number of hearts and their queer scat- 
tered arrangement have some meaning. 

Our problem this time is to divide the tri- 
angle into three parts of equal size and shape 
and with the number of hearts evenly divided 
into each space. The dividing lines must 
meet in the exact center of the triangle and 
not touch or break any heart. 

The smaller valentine is a little greeting to 
Girl Scouts from Puzzled Jill herself. It is 
her own way of telling what is the best thing 
to do when solving puzzles. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

Superlative of bad. 

A form of oxygen. 

A citizen of Rome. 

A trap. 

A doctrine. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new words 
will be formed. The seven added letters will 
spell the name of an island in the West 
Ind‘es: 

Ail, Corn, As 


k, Tone, Rate, Rate, Gain. 














6c 
’ d 
Hidden Girls’ Names 
By Vircinia Watson 
Cardinal Troop, South Haven, Mich. 


A girl’s name is concealed in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. She is to travel through Utah and Ne- 
vada this spring. 

2. You can hear the birds carol in every 
tree during the spring of the year. 

3. Horace, the limping boy, is very happy 
in spite of his disability. 

4. She will entertain at alien p!aces while 
she is away. 

5. It made him quite mad, George told us 
afterwards. 

















Puzzle Sum 


By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above, make the 
name of a small furry animal. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 


time transform DAWN into NOON in four 
moves. 


eghaget ny puzzles? 

















A Girl Scout Rebus 


The above picture puzzle, or rebus as it is 
properly called, represents the name of a 
subject for which a Girl Scout can win a 
merit badge. 





Hostess Puzzre: The guest of honor’s name is 
Elinor. The others are Cynthia, Daphne, 
Chloe, Mehitable, Priscilla, Charity, Prudence. 

Girt Scout Puzzre Square: Honest, cheer- 
ful, healthy, thrifty. A 


A. Girt Scout Resus: Handywoman. 
Puzz_e Jack’s ay Square: 
RUM S 


Puzzte Sum: Six — X_+ ss + em — gem 
+ et — net + us = SIRIU 

CurtarLep Worn: Twain, twin, win, in. 

Worp Jumpinc: Glide, slide, slice, spice, space, 
spare, stare, state, skate. 








Even the March puzzles have an international flavor 















re You a Winter Camper? 


F you are—and almost every Girl Scout is these days—TuHe AMERICAN Girt offers you a 


chance to get useful equipment absolutely without expense to you. All it requires is some 
of your spare time in securing new subscribers for THE AMERICAN Girt. This will be easy, 
because our magazine is so good that no girl can do without it. Just a little of your spare time 


and these indispensable articles will be yours. 


Mess Kit 


Official mess kit of heavy seamless alumi- 
num is a complete eating and cooking 
outfit. Consists of fry pan with folding 
handle, covered cooking vessel, drinking 
cup, fork, spoon and stew pan, which can 
be used as plate and bowl too. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing nine new yearly subscriptions 
to The American Girl or seven 
two-year subscriptions. 





Girl Scout Knife 


Knife with stag handle and blade of finest 
steel. Has screw-driver, bottle and can 
opener, punching blade, and ring for belt. 
Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing four new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The American Girl or 
three two-year subscriptions. 


Compass 


Find your way in the 
woods with this open 
face, watch type com- 
pass. Nickel finish, 
luminous face, revolv- 
ing dial. A high-grade 
mstrument. 

Given for obtain- 
ing four new year- 
ly subscriptions 
to The American 
Girl or three two-year subscrip- 


tions. 
Blanket 


This gray blanket is warm because it is al 
wool; it is durable because it is well made. 
It weighs four pounds. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing sixteen new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The American Girl or 
twelve two-year subscriptions. 


Poncho 


This poncho of olive tan rubber on tan 
sheeting should be in the kit of every 
camper and hiker. 

Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing twelve new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The American Girl or 
nine two-year subscriptions. 








Other Articles for Winter 
Camping 
$1.50 $2.00 


subs. subs. 


Coat Sweater... 20 15 
Slip over sweater 18 14 
Bugle.......... 12 9 
Canteen..... 7 5 
Toilet Kit... ... 6 5 
First AidKit.... 7 5 
Handkerchief . I - 
Haversack.... 7 5 
Sheath Knife. . 4 3 
Sewing Kit... . I . 
Sun Watch..... 3 2 
Wrist Watch... 11 8 
Song Book...... I 





Send in each subscription 
as you secure it. 


THe AMERICAN GIRL, Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Your effort will bring you lasting pleasure. 


Flashlight 


No camper or hiker can afford to be with- 
out a flashlight. This useful premium has 
a black vulcanized case with polished 
plated fittings. It is indispensable in your 
tent and at home. You must have one, 
too, for studying your star chart in your 
work for the star gazer’s badge. 


Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing four new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The American Girl or 
three two-year subscriptions. 





Axe 


Hand axe in leather sheath, with blade ot 
finest tempered steel. Hickory handle. 
Light in weight. Easy to handle. 


Given to Girl Scouts for obtain- 
ing five new yearly subscriptions 
to The American Girl or four 
two-year subscriptions. 





Follow these Directions 


We do not offer one and two-year sub- 
scriptions for the same premium. Send 
in all of one or all of the other for any 
premium you may choose. Before asking 
for the gift of your selection be sure that 
you have the right number. Under each 
article we give the correct number of one 
and two-year subscriptions required. 

When you have secured a new sub- 
scriber for us, write down her name and 
address plainly, together with your own 
name and address.and your choice of pre- 
mium. Send it to us immediately, en- 
closing a check or money order in pay- 
ment for the subscription. We can thus 
start our new reader's AmericAN Girt 
subscription at once, thereby avoiding 
complaints to youand us. We will credit 
the amount towards your premium. 


Ready for Anything—She’s in Uniform 


OMFORTABLE, durable, practical, You can tell it is official by the Girl 
inexpensive, smart. These five words Scout squares on the collar, by the buttons, 
describe the Girl Scout uniform. When and by the trefoil trade mark, stamped 
you are clad in it, you are ready for any- twice to the yard on the back of the khaki. 
thing. And you know then you are truly . 

a Girl Scout, because it is official. See price list for sizes and prices 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT, 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 





